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“T remember,” says Robert Boyle in his Disquisition upon 
Final Causes, “that when I asked our famous Harvey, in the 
only discourse that I had with him, what were the things 
that induced him to think of a circulation of the blood, he 
assured me, that when he took notice that the valves in the 
veins of so many parts of the body were so placed that they 
gave free passage of the blood toward the heart, but opposed 
the passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he was 
invited to imagine that so provident a cause as Nature had 
not placed so many valves without design; and no design 
seemed more probable than that, since the blood could not 
well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by the veins 
to the heart, it should be sent through the arteries and 
return through the veins, whose valves did not oppose its 
course that way.” 

This famous discovery, then, which inaugurated a new era 
in anatomy and physiology, was suggested by the idea of 
design,— the-principle, viz., that the adaptation of means to 
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an end signifies a purpose. The use of this principle in 
forwarding inquiry into Nature is not singular in the history 
of science. In every domain of animate existence, the con- 
ception of design is a fruitful and almost necessary principle 
of investigation. From the wise adaptation of means to 
ends in vegetable and animal life, the physiologist and anato- 
mist are accustomed to infer certain purposes as the explana- 
tion of these arrangements; and they freely employ this idea 
of purpose, to assist them in solving the problems of their 
departments. It was by the assiduous application of this 
principle, as he himself declared, that Cuvier was enabled to 
make the discoveries that have made his name illustrious; 
and it has been dwelt upon as a favorite contemplation, and 
followed as the most certain of guides, by the best investi- 
gators of the animal kingdom. If Harvey and Cuvier seem 
to some to be antiquated, nowadays, and more modern author- 
ity is desired, let me give them names in the first rank of 
modern science. Sir James Paget, speaking of the study of 
physiology, claims, as one of its advantages, that it is a 
science of designs and final causes. “ Purpose, design, and 
mutual fitness,” he says, “are manifest wherever we can 
discern the structure or the actions of a part.” To the same 
effect is the language of Prof. Richard Owen, calling atten- 
tion to the characteristics of the egg of a common fowl,— its 
dome-like shape fitted to bear the weight of the sitting bird ; 
the arrangement which keeps the germ uppermost, however 
much the egg is rolled about; the porosity of the shell, which 
admits air to the young creature; and the hard knob upon 
the end of the upper beak of the chick which, after being 
used by it to break through the shell, disappears. Speaking 
in regard to such correlations as these, Prof. Owen expresses 
himself in this emphatic manner: “ You may think it strange 
that any mind capable of tracing and comprehending the 
relations of these structures and their effects — what in phys- 
iology we term their uses or functions (in the inability to 
make the matter understood by any other phraseology),— 
that any competent anatomist should ignore the adaptive 
relations or the purpose of all these correlated structures 
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reminds one, does such a case, of some congenital defect akin 
to color-blindness.” 


We see, then, that the men of science are accustomed to 
infer, and defend by argument and practice, the legitimacy 
of inferring design or purpose wherever they see ingenious 
adaptation of means to ends. Is this inference of abstract 
design and ideal purpose as far as the scientific world goes? 
Or does it indorse the drawing of any inferences from such 
phenomena in regard to a designer or intelligent agent of the 
useful collocations? Glance with me at another leaf in the 
history of scientific research, and let us see. 

In 1847 a French archeologist, Boucher de Perthes, pub- 
lished a volume of scientific annals, in which he described a 
collection of stone hatchets, spear-heads, and other worked 
flints discovered by him during the previous six years in the 
lowest beds of a series of ancient alluvial strata, bordering 
the valley of the Somme. He described also numerous 
remains of extinct animals, which had been found by him in 
close connection with the stone implements. 

The announcement of the discoveries was at first received 
with incredulity. People, in general imbued with belief in 
the Genesis account of man’s creation, could not accept any 
testimony which would put man’s existence farther back 
than the received six thousand years; and the scientific 
world, under the same prepossession, had no faith in Perthes’ 
statement, that works of art, however rude, had been found 
in beds of such undisturbed age. Some of the tools figured 
were so rudely shaped that many argued that their shape 
was due to accidental fracture. The perfection of others of 
these implements obliged the objectors to admit their human 
origin; but refuge was found in charges of fraud against the 
workmen who pretended to have disinterred them, or some 
previous disturbance of the bed was alleged in explanation 
of their presence there. By successive investigations, how- 
ever, by Rigollet, Prestwich, Lyell, Pouchet, and others, all 
that Perthes had claimed, both as to the human origin of the 
instruments and the ancient geological strata in which they 
were to be found, was confirmed. Since then, similar, but 
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much more convincing and remarkable relics of prehistoric 
races have been found in numerous other localities in both 
hemispheres. In the bottom of Swiss lakes there have been 
found stone axes, arrow-heads, hammers, flint-flakes, instru- 
ments of bone, bronze, and bits of pottery. In caves in the 
south of France and England, in the peat-bogs of Denmark 
and Switzerland, there have been discovered not only these 
instruments, but bone whistles, needles, stone mortars, bronze 
necklaces, and other ornaments. On pieces of horn and 
ivory are even made out representations of the reindeer and 
the aurochs; rude pictures of the ibex and the hairy .am- 


moth. In connection with these curious relics hz sen 
found bones of the cave bear, the elephant, the the 
reindeer, and the rhinoceros. The conclusion to . a the 


scientific world has unanimously come, in view of che dis- 
covery of these implements in such places and associations 
is, that man existed in these ancient times, contemporaneous 
with these extinct species, and inhabited these mounds and 
caves, and lived in these lakes before the peat grew over 
them. 

And now what was the principle of reasoning that led the 
scientific world to this conclusion, that has forced even the 
unwilling to assent to it? Why have men of science been 
forced to judge that these articles, fitted to cut, to hew, to 
sew with, to pound corn in, or to image the appearance of 
the animals of that early time, were the purposed workman- 
ship of men rather than the accidental combinations of mat- 
ter? Why else than through the principle, either expressly 
announced or clearly implied, that instruments fashioned in 
accordance with a regular plan, that parts made subservient 
to a useful or esthetic purpose, could not be the result of 
chance or unintelligent material elements or unconscious 
forces, but must have had, as their cause, intelligent makers, 
—minds coédrdinate with the kind of work done? 

Now it is this same principle of reasoning, so familiar in 
science, so amply indorsed by its abundant harvest of dis- 
covery, that constitutes the theological argument called the 
argument from design. As the archeologist argues irresisti- 
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bly from his chipped knife or hollowed stone-mortar to the 
preadamite man, its maker, so the theist argues, from the 
evidence of useful collocations and fit arrangements in the 
world, intelligent purpose; and from intelligent purpose, he 
infers, again, a purposing intelligence, of power and wisdom 
equal to the supreme work manifested in the universe of 
creation. The theological argument is of precisely the same 
kind as the reasoning of the archeologist, only vastly more 
cogent, in proportion as the instances of adaptation from 
which the theologian starts are incalculably more numerous 
and curious than those of the physical inquirer. They are 
not drawn from a few sharpened flakes of flint, or polished 
wedges of obsidian, or rude scratches on bones now and then 
found in a mound or cave. There is not a department of 
knowledge which does not disclose to us these wonderful 
correlations. 

From the microscopically finished mechanism of the swarm- 
ing atomies that find room and verge enough in the terri- 
tories of a fallen rose-petal, up to the enormous globes that 
walk in beauty the immense of space, it is everywhere the 
same wonder after wonder of constructive skill, beside which 
the most delicate works of human industry are but the 
roughest hewings. In the presence of such manifold and 
exquisite adaptations, what shall we say of him who cannot 
discern, or will not admit, an intelligent mind as their neces- 
sary cause? This is what Prof. Owen —a savant as familiar 
with the whole evidence, probably, as any one,— has said, 
“Such a blindness in a naturalist may provoke blame from 
some and pity from others, and remains for me, so far as I 
am concerned, absolutely incomprehensible.” 

It is true that scientific men, especially of late, have 
objected strongly to the employment of the argument from 
design to establish the existence of creative mind and will. 
They charge that it leaves the field of experience to launch 
into that of unverifiable conjecture. They tell us that the 
fact is not that the end aimed at dictates the employment of 
certain means, but it is that the character of the antecedents 
results in certain consequent effects. If the structures of 
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Nature are to be looked at as intentionally planned by 
Divine Intelligence to accomplish certain uses, what shall 
we say, they ask, of the superfluities and eccentricities of 
Nature, its often hurtful fecundity, the absurd monstrosities 
which the process blindly goes on and constructs when its 
work has been swerved from its proper track by some inter- 
ference, or obstructed by some obstacle? It is evident, the 
opponents of the design argument declare, that when theolo- 
gians attribute to the varied parts of the infinite and com- 
plex system of Nature the special purposes which they do, 
they essay that which is quite beyond them. How can we 
attribute design to the Divine unless we know beforehand 
the nature of his mind? Design is a human conception and 
method,—a concomitant of our limited power, and not to be 
put by mere assumption upon the Divine. 

Now, in the first place, if these objections be true, they 
demolish a great part of modern science. They are thor- 
oughly inconsistent with the practice and working principles 
of scientific investigators. If the archeologist cannot but 
look upon a bone whistle as fashioned by design, can he con- 
sider the larynx of a mocking-bird or a Jenny Lind as com- 
ing into existence without any purpose? If the hole drilled 
through the nasal bone of man for the escape of the tear’ 
from the eye is held to disclose no intention, by what logic 
does the similar hole drilled through the troglodytes bone- 
needle speak of a conscious purpose? Is design so much 
less evident in the fashioning of the ingenious pitcher-plant, 
with its trap-door of inverted bristles, and its securely held 
liquid constantly renewed, which at once attracts and digests 
its insect prey, than it is in the hollowed, bowl-like stone 
found in a Danish shell-heap? Does the intelligibility to 
the skilled decipherer of the wedge-like characters inscribed 
upon Ninevitic tablets disclose a creative intelligence, and 
the subtle mathematical series progressing according to a 
rational law that governs at once the branching of plants 
and the relation of planets, supply no indication of a causa- 
tive mind? If, to the mind of a naturalist, the exquisitely 
finished tool with which the woodpecker bores the bark of 
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the trees for its food requires no conscious Maker of it to be 
supposed, how does the rudely chipped chisel in the gravel- 
pit or peat-bog demand the existence of a preadamite maker? 
As one of the foremost leaders of American science says 
(Prof. Gray, p. 152, Darwiniana): “ A strange contradiction 
would it be to insist that the shape and markings of certain 
rude pieces of flint, lately found in drift deposits, prove 
design, but that nicer and thousand-fold more complex 
adaptations to use in animals and vegetables do not, a 
fortiori, argue design.” 

Is the comparison to be called irrelevant, because other 
authorship than that of man is attempted to be determined, 
and “design is only the label of human workmanship”? 
Scientific men do not reason, in practice, under any such 
restrictions. Mr. Wallace, for example, in one of the most 
interesting chapters of his Contributions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection seeks to determine whether birds in their 
nest-building, act under the guidance of compulsory and 
rigid instincts, or in the exercise of a free intelligence. He 
finds in the work of birds, its correlation to the bird’s 
structure, food, and other circumstances of the bird’s exist- 
ence, especially the evident adaptation of the nests of birds 
to the situation in which they place them, and the advan- 
tage which they take of new opportunities, sufficient evi- 
dence to show that “the mental faculties exhibited by birds 
in the constructions of their nests are the same in kind as 
those manifested by mankind in the formation of their 
dwellings.” Sir John Lubbock similarly has been recently 
studying the grade and kind of intelligence possessed by 
ants; and from various tests, which he applied with the 
purpose of determining their power of adapting means to 
ends, has reached the conclusions presented in his recent 
paper. The principle of investigation which these men of 
science have used in these inquiries is simply that of design, 
that useful-working collocations imply an arranging intelli- 
gence. And in the fact that the intelligence which they 
would determine is other than human, they find nothing 
which prevents their drawing such inferences as the facts 
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suggest. The facts speak for themselves. As Prof. Gray 
has well said: “ A dam across a stream, and the appearance 
of the stumps of trees which entered into its formation, 
would suggest design quite irrespective of, and antecedent 
to, the considerable knowledge or experience which would 
enable the beholder to decide whether this were the work 
of men or of beavers.” “Why, then,” as Prof. Gray perti- 
nently asks, “should the judgment that any particular . 
structure is a designed work be thought illegitimate, when 
attributed to a higher, instead of a lower, intelligence than 
that of man?” 

What if I have no previous knowledge of the character of 
this designing mind? Were this the condition of infer- 
ring purpose, I could do so in regard to no being except 
myself; for no other mind do I know except as I infer 
aims from acts. Rawlinson and Lipsius know nothing of 
the mind of the ancient Ninevite except by inference from 
the rational character of the hieroglyphics he has left. 
Lyell and Tylor know not that the preadamite man had 
any reason except by the intelligent purposes manifested in 
the relics of his work. Lubbock has no ground for asserting 
the intelligence of his ants, except that they arrange means 
so as to accomplish certain ends, as if they were intelligent. 
According to Lewes and Biichner and Spencer, we have no 
right to attribute purpose to any one of these. 

Will the scholars who have so successfully solved the 
enigmas of the Assyrian tablets consent to withdraw their 
interpretations as soon as they hear that design is an inad- 
missible inference, unless we know beforehand the mind of 
the designer? Do Spencer and Lewes themselves really 
believe that our eminent prehistoric investigators, who are 
daily revealing to us new wonders, ought to allow the whole 
question to be dismissed to the realm of the unknowable, 
because we have no reason to believe that these primitive 
creatures thought and acted and had objects and methods of 
working similar to ourown? Will they maintain that Sir 
John Lubbock ought to grant that he cannot have discovered 
anything about the mental powers of that creature which 
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stands, as he states, next to man on the intellectual scale, 
because our human conceptions of purpose are not to be put 
by bald “anthropomorphic assumption” upon these so dif- 
ferent creatures? No, indeed. When a man discerns useful 
arrangement, he believes irresistibly in an arranger. The 
facts of adaptation involve, as inseparable from them, the 
idea of adaptation; and this, in turn, the existence of the 
adapting mind. In some cases, perhaps many, we may mis- 
take in regard to the special purpose aimed at in Nature. 
That which seemed to us the particular object of a structure 
may be found to be but part of a larger order. In other 
cases we fail to discern any purpose. The facts may seem to 
oppose the idea. What then? Because I cannot fix cor- 
rectly upon the ultimate purpose, have I no right to affirm 
present adaptation? Because that which seems to me an 
end is found to be a means to something else, or an effect of 
some greater movement, or too petty for the goal of the vast 
forces in motion, may I not suppose it one end, at least, how- 
ever subordinate and concurrent an end, among the thousand 
grand purposes that God simultaneously has in view? Even 
man often has several distinct motives for a single act, and 
with one main design conjoins many subordinate ones, each 
at once an end in itself, and a means to something else. 
And surely the divine purpose may be still more infinite 
and all-embracing. 

To restrict the final cause of the various parts of creation 
to the particular uses that at any one time they may be 
serving, and then when these uses are found to be an effect 
of something else, or only subordinate to some greater order, 
to think them emptied of divine purpose, is raising gratui- 
tous difficulties for ourselves. We should recognize, as it has 
been sensibly pointed out, that all the uses to which we may 
put a thing are only a fragment of the divine design in its 
creation; that the divine purpose was nothing else than the 
total of all the services that it might perform; and that all 
these various uses are interdependent and reciprocally modi- 
fying and modified: “No part of the creation can be fully 
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interpreted, either as to efficient cause, or as to final cause, 
without regard to every other part.” 

Or does our failure to discern or rightly comprehend 
design in some cases, disprove it in others, where it is as 
plain as daylight? These negative cases, such as seem to be 
furnished, for example, by the superfluities and abnormali- 
ties of life, prove in sound experimental logic only our 
ignorance. ‘They indicate not the absence of the Deity, but 
the limits of our intelligence. It is but natural (to quote 
Prof. Gray again, p. 880, Darwiniana) that, “in plans 
executed mediately, or indirectly, and for ends comprehen- 
sive and far-reaching, many purposed steps may appear to us 
incidental or meaningless; but, the higher the intelligence, 
the more fully will the incidents enter into the plan, and the 
more universal and interconnected may the ends be.” These 
apparently meaningless instances may have weight, when we 
advance to the further question of the character or conditions 
of the designer, but cannot disprove the existence of such 
designer, as proved by the positive facts. 

But in the last fifteen years, it will be said, new laws have 
been discovered, new explanations presented, which over- 
throw entirely the old argument as Paley and the Bridge- 
water Treatises presented it. In the ordinarily stated argu- 
ment from design, the common analogy is with constructions 
of man’s hands. Paley’s famous comparison likened the 
world to a watch. But the universe has been found, in 
these modern days, not to be a construction—a machine 
made at the first in its present shape; but it is a growth, or, 
to use the word of the period, an evolution. The same is 
true of every living form on it. The new-born babe is the 
culmination of a million previous steps and experiments of 
Nature. The duck that toddles from its fresh broken shell 
into the water, and strikes out, as if it were an old sailor, is 
the embodiment of the experience of a million ancestors. 
All the wonderful organs and complicated structures of the 
vegetable and animal world have arisen, it is now said, by 
successive differentiations from previous forms, each, as we 
go back, simpler and simpler. No living form is an isolated 
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fact, an independent creation; but every one is derived by 
descent from lower and lower forms, connected with every 
other by ancestral lines of blood relationship. This process 
has resulted, according to the new theory, from a few neces- 
sary laws of the simplest kinds. Such are the laws of hered- 
ity, variation, multiplication, the struggle for existence, or 
natural selection, the struggle for the best partners, or sexual 
selection, and the law of vital adjustment of organism to 
environment. The unavoidable issue of these laws, it is 
claimed, is the accumulation of every favorable variation in 
animal life, and the consequent ascent of existence to higher 
and higher’ levels, and greater and greater perfection, until 
the realm of life has attained its present forms. In view of 
these laws and what they have done and are doing, what 
need or justification longer, it is urged, for “ that magician of 
Nature,” as Strauss calls it, “that turns the world topsy- 
turvy”? Darwin’s theory, says Helmholtz, shows how the 
adaptation of structure to organism may be effected, “ with- 
out any interference of intelligence, by the blind operation 
of natural forces.” 

Prof. Huxley declares that “the old view of God’s action, 
which supposes that the eye, such as we see it in man or 
one of the higher vertebrata, was made with the precise 
structure which it exhibits, for the purpose of enabling the 
animal which possesses it to see, has undoubtedly received 
its death-blow at the hands of Mr. Darwin.” And Prof. 
Haeckel hails Darwin with exultation as “the Newton of 
a new era” who has established “the purposelessness of 
Nature.” . 

What else, it is urged by the advocates of this school, 
can explain the aborted organs found in Nature? Recall 
the aquatic gills of the tadpole of the land salamander; the 
rudimentary mamme in the males of mammals; the atro- 
phied lobe of the lungs in snakes; the reduced and useless 
wings of many insects; the teeth in unborn whales, guinea- 
pigs, and the upper jaw of calves, which never come to any- 
thing. What rational interpretation, on the theory of design, 
can be given to these things? Or what wisdom is there, it 
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is asked, in the successive phases which the embryo of a 
mammal passes through, the work of one stage undone at the 
next, and the same trials and the same corrections repeated 
from generation to generation ? 

Now I freely admit, that the design argument has often 
been stated in a coarse, narrow, irreverent way, which may 
not have undeserved the sarcastic description so often given 
to it, of “the carpenter theory.” I freely admit that the 
facts and arguments presented by Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer, 
and their schools, modify very materially our view of Nature, 
and the manner in which its varied forms come into exist- 
ence. But it does not destroy the argument from design. Its 
essential force remains unshaken. 

I will not essay any dispute of the fact of the derivation of 
species by descent, or the actual influence of natural selection 
in giving us our present fauna and flora. Admit all that 
Darwin claims in these respects, still the argument from 
design will stand firm. 

For, in the first place, the Darwinian explanation affects 
only, of course, those adaptations presented above the line of 
life. Are there, then, no adaptations in the inorganic king- 
dom as well as in the organic? Question chemistry, miner- 
alogy, geology, and physical geography, and we shall find 
that these sciences of the strictly material realm, unaffected 
by the Darwinian theory as to the origin of life, afford us 
illustrations of design enough, and more than enough, to 
show how in Nature — 


* All, as in some work of art, 
Is toil codperant to an end.” 


The illustrations and arguments which Prof. Cooke, for 
instance, has drawn from the chemical elements alone, and 
so admirably presented in his Lectures upon Religion and 
Chemistry, are of themselves sufficient to show, as he him- 
self says, that the great argument of natural theology rests 
upon a basis which no theories of organic development can 
shake. 

I will not tarry, however, upon these. Let us go on to 
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the stronghold of Darwinism,—the organic world. Grant 
the course of its history to have moved in the path that 
Darwin supposes; admit that no present form or adaptation 
is an original one, but a gradual development of some rude 
structure; trace back the line of proximate causes and 
evolving conditions to the supposed primeval jelly-fish, or 
even to the bosom of a fiery nebula; make the transitions 
as gradual as you desire; stretch the process over as many 
eons as you wish, — does this suffice to crowd creative mind 
out of the universe, and leave variability and natural selec- 
tion as its only gods? 

There is nothing in all this, it seems to me, incompatible 
with divine creation and government. What characteristic 
of this developmental process is it which forbids the action of 
creative intelligence? Darwin asks somewhere if “the advo- 
cates of creation really believe that at innumerable periods 
in the earth’s history, certain elemental atoms have been 
commanded suddenly to flash into living tissues?” Darwin 
evidently conceives that the gradual manner in which species 
have been introduced, and the length of time covered by the 
process, is incompatible with their creation by God. But 
why must creation necessarily be an instantaneous process? 
Is the Omnipotent who inhabiteth eternity so deficient in 
endurance that he cannot exert his creative power for more 
than a day or two, and must then retire to his throne to 
rest? Cannot Omniscience, if it choose, take in more 
than a handbreadth of time into the compass of its plans? 
Or, because the panorama of creation is painted on an infi- 
nite canvas, and unrolled but a foot or two in a century, 
must we believe that no intelligent hand mixes and applies 
these incomparable colors ? 

Or, because law and order are observed in the origin and 
forms of living things, does this exclude creation? What is 
this development law? Any efficient force? Any concrete, 
solid thing? Not at all. Merely a name for a process, an 
abstract term for a succession of events. The development 
school ridicule those who would explain the phenomena of 
life by vitality, comparing it to explaining the operation of 
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water by aquosity, and to the method by which Martinus 
Scriblerus accounted for the operations of the meat-jack, by 
its inherent meat-roasting quality. But this is the very error 
into which the evolutionists fall when they account for 
development by the development law. The fact of a devel- 
opmental order does not refute, but rather implies some 
power which acts in that order. And why must this power 
that moves the evolutionary process be, as is assumed, some- 
thing other than creative power? Must Omniscience be per- 
force capricious and have no fixed plan and order? Is it 
impossible to suppose will exerting its power in the path of 
natural consequences? Is it inconceivable that mind should 
accomplish its ends by skilful arrangement of fixed laws and 
unchanged forces? On the contrary, is not this just what 
we do see on a small scale in a wise man’s actions? And in 
the All-Wise, in him who can see the end from the begin- 
ning without fail or mistake, and arrange at the outset the 
means of accomplishing it without having to resort to subse- 
quent alterations or interventions,— is not this law-abiding 
spirit, this unchanging orderliness just what would be ‘ex- 
pected ? 

Or does the manifold succession of transition forms which 
Darwinism has brought to light, the indirect routes and 
intermediate steps by which the present organic forms of 
Nature were reached, or the relics of their past history 
which they still retain—do any of these exclude divine 
design ? 

These are, perhaps, inconsistent with certain ancient 
views of creation, such as held living forms to have been 
made full and perfect at the very outset; but it does not 
banish at all the principle of design. A succession of similar 
forms, shading one into the other, do not even necessarily 
imply, in the first place, their descent by birth one from the 
other. Who would think of maintaining that the insensible 
shadings of the different types of crystals into each other 
shows an ancestral line? Or that the hyperbola was derived 
from the parabola, and the parabola from the ellipse, and the 
ellipse from the circle ? 
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And certainly such a transitional line does not exclude 
design. The eye, we are told by the Darwinists, was not 
made with its admirable structure in order that we should 
see; because it existed in a less perfect form previously in 
the lower animals. And as these lower animals got it again 
in a ruder form from still lower organisms, and so on, we 
come at last to creatures that have no eyes at all, having 
allowed no purpose anywhere. As well might we say that 
a grand piano, such as we may see to-day, was not designed 
by any mind for that admirable fulfilment of musical pur- 
poses which it meets, because it was preceded by ruder forms, 
among which those best fitted prevailed in the struggle of 
trade and survived; that if we trace back the history of the 
piano, we shall find that neither Chickering, nor Steinway, 
nor Erard created it, but that it was born from the harpsi- 
chord of the last century, and this from the spinet, and the 
spinet from the harp, which is not a piano at all, and whose 
remote inventor, if it had any, never could have even con- 
ceived of such a thing as the highly perfected piano of 
to-day. Of what weight would be objections such as these 
to show that mind had nothing to do with the production of 
our pianos, and that none of their ingenious adaptations were 
designed to have the form which they have, and to do the 
work which they do, but simply grew? As little weight is 
there in the intermediate forms of the animal world to show 
descent of offspring from ancestor as the only cause in oper- 
ation, and purpose as an entirely superfluous supposition. 
The fact is, that the relation in the one case, as in the other, 
is ideal, and implies mental action and purpose at every 
stage. No matter how indirect the process of creation is, it 
nowhere, because of this circuitousness, ceases to be creation. 
Suppose it proved that the first man was formed from some 
lower, pre-existing form of life. Suppose that to-morrow an 
ape should give birth toa human child. Would there be 
anything in this that would prevent it from being an act of 
divine agency and a method of creation? I see no reason 
why creative power must be supposed to work only in clay- 
pits, and never in the womb of living forms. I see no reason 
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why creation must be supposed to start always de novo, and 
never take advantage of its previous work as a foundation 
on which to build its higher structures. If the means by 
which the primitive human germ is developed into a babe, and 
the babe into a man, do not seem, to the common mind, to ex- 
clude Deity from the process, why should divine agency be 
excluded from similar processes, leading the ascidian to the 
ape-like form, and the ape-like to the man? If God chooses 
to form man in this way, he is none the less a creation of 
God’s. The old and the new idea of the production of animal 
forms may be compared to the old and the new methods of 
manufacturing. When a pin or a needle was made in primi- 
tive times, the man personally wrought every part of it. He 
gathered the ore himself, perhaps; he melted it in the fire, 
hammered the lump of metal with his own hand, and rubbed 
and smoothed it till it was fashioned into the exact shape 
which he desired. Nowadays, gang afier gang of men, 
machine after machine, successively put their one or two 
touches to it, and pass iton. One band of workmen mines 
the metal, another transports it, a third smelts it, a fourth 
casts it into a huge lump. Then one machine molds it into 
bars, another rolls it into rods, a third stretches these into 
wires, a fourth cuts these into lengths, a fifth sharpens and 
points each length, a sixth contrivance heads it, a seventh 
polishes it, an eighth shakes out every deformed or imper- 
fect form; at last we have the complete pin. Because of the 
numerous steps and transitional forms, shall we say that the 
pin was not designed? Shall we say that nothing planned 
it, that mind has had nothing to do with its present form, 
only certain mechanical forces that rolled it, and pulled it, 
and pointed it, and shook out of the hopper everything that 
wasn’t a perfect pin? This would be just as reasonable as 
the way in which the extreme Darwinists explain away 
design from the forms of Nature, because each was not 
made directly in its present form, but through a process 
more or less long and intricate. 

Nor is the conception of purpose banished by the dis- 
-covery at the end of the process of some phenomena that, 
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seem to us only superfluous vestiges of the previous interme- 
diate steps. Take a simple illustration, such as a gentle- 
man’s morning coat of the present style may furnish us. 
What is the use, now, of the nick in the folded lappels of the 
collar, of the slits in the skirts behind, and the buttons above 
them? None at all. As George Darwin, the son of the 
great naturalist, has shown, these peculiarities tell merely of 
the earlier days, when the coat was buttoned up close round 
the throat, girded at the waist by a strap, and behind bore 
suspended the sword, whose hilt projected through an open- 
ing in the buttoned slit of the skirt. Yet does this prevent 
us from believing that the coat was made for a man of 
to-day to wear, and made by an intelligent tailor who 
intended to make just such a garment as he did make? 
So if, in many modern animals, we find structures which 
seem useless for it, and merely vestiges of earlier animal 
forms, this by no means disproves altogether the existence of 
any divine Maker. 

Were the embryonic phases of animals, and their rudi- 
mentary organs, then, entirely inexplicable and useless, they 
would not disprove the designer manifested in the rest of 
Nature. But they are not so. If we suppose with Mr. 
Darwin that every animal possessed of a rudimentary organ 
is the descendant of some older animal in which that organ 
was complete and useful, then these organs are valuable 
witnesses to a past, —interpreters of zodlogical history. But 
whether we accept this theory of the originating process or 
not, there is another fact which is plain and certain and of 
more worth; viz., that there is shown by these silent mem- 
bers relation to a general purpose or plan in Nature; there 
is an ideal conformity exhibited, which points not merely 
backward but forward. The gar-pike, for instance, existed 
long before the existence of any air-breathing vertebrate. 
Its rudimentary lungs, then, are not disused relics of former 
more fully developed organs, but prophetic announcements 
of a higher type that would come into existence in con- 
formity with an ideal plan. Sir James Paget argues that 


rudimentary organs may be necessary to withdraw from the 
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blood certain elements which if retained would be injurious. 
And one of the most accomplished of living embryologists 
(Mr. W. K. Parker, of England), so far from thinking with 
Mr. Lewes that the embryonic phases of a human fcetus have 
no adaptation to the future state of the animal, describes the 
process as one that “runs rapidly along its own line, choos- 
ing, as it were, and refusing among those incipient struc- 
ture until, at length, the perfect man is attained.” “It is 
an elective consummation,” he says, “of all that is highest 
and best in morphological structure ;” and he affirms that it 
does not exclude design or the fitness of every part to every 
other part. 

There is no necessary incompatibility, then, between the 
ideas of gradual development and that of purpose. It is at 
least conceivable that mind may preside over and direct the 
succession of changes and the transformation of forms. Nay, 
this is not a mere possibility of thought, but an actual 
relation exhibited in Nature. In the mental experience of 
the artist, the novelist, or the dramatist, we have actual 
instances of intelligence directing a process of gradual 
unfoldment, where idea grows from idea and form succeeds 
form in progressive and higher metamorphoses. Again, in 
the power of conscience and that of ideal aspiration, we all 
have experience of inward forces (as Francis Abbot has 
pointed out), which impels man upward in a career of moral 
evolution, little by little moulding him in conformity with 
the pattern set before his inward vision. In man’s dealings 
with the domestic animals, we find mind again conducting a 
developmental process, taming the nature of the wild-dog, 
enlarging the udders of the cow, thickening the wool of the 
sheep, diversifying the plain rock-pigeon into the tumbler, 
the pouter, the fan-tail, and scores of other varieties. These 
directly observable cases of development have been made 
by Mr. Darwin a corner-stone of his theory. 

Very well. But ought we not to recognize at the same 
time the concomitant fact, that these developments have 
taken place, and only do take place, as far as we directly 
observe, under the guidance of a superintending mind? As 
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in those cases where we can detect direct instances of 
evolution, there is intelligence present directing it according 
to purpose, ought we not to presume that in the other cases 
of evolution in Nature a similar cause is the working agent? 

This is the judgment of many leading men of science. 
Prof. Gray is of the opinion, that variation “has been led 
along certain beneficial lines, like a stream along definite 
and useful lines of irrigation.” The Darwinists speak of 
variations in organisms as the result of changes in the 
environment, or effects of the constant tendency to vary, 
acting in all directions, which life exhibits. But Prof. 
Gray says: “Variations,—in other words, the differences 
between individual plants and animals, however originated,— 
are evidently not from without but within,— not physical 
but physiological. ... The variations of plants which spring 
up in a seed-bed, for instance, seem to be in no assignable 
relation to the external conditions. They arise, as we say, 
spontaneously, and either with decided characters from the 
first, or with obvious tendencies in one or few directions. 
The occult power, whatever it be, does not seem in any 
given case to act vaguely, producing all sorts of variations 
from a common centre, to be reduced by the struggle for 
life to fewness and the appearance of order; there are 
rather orderly indications from the first.”—(p. 386, Dar- 
winiana.) 

Prof. Owen similarly says: “A purposive route of devel- 
opment and change, of correlation and interdependence, 
manifesting intelligent will, is as determinable in the succes- 
sion of races as in the development and organization of the 
individual. Generations do not vary accidentally in any 
and every direction, but in preordained, definite, and correl- 
ated courses.” 

The grasping hand of a man, the digging foot of a mole, 
the leg of a horse, the paddle of a porpoise, and the wing 
of a bat,—all are constructed on the same pattern, and 
include similar bones in analogous positions. Under the 
down-covered body of a moth, and under the hard shell of a 
beetle, and in the calcareous framework of the lobster, there 
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are the same twenty segments. Here is exhibited a general 
plan of organization, an ideal type, variously modified, but 
never forgotten. The organization and variations within 
each class are determined by it, as also the relations and 
gradations of the different classes and families. Agassiz, it 
is said, having studied the formation of radiate animals, and 
found them all referable to three plans of structure, referred 
to a celebrated mathematician the question how to execute 
all the variations possible conformed to the fundamental 
idea of a radiated structure around a central axis. The 
mathematician appealed to was entirely ignorant of natural 
history, and yet he at once devised the three plans discovered 
by Agassiz as the only fundamental plans which could be 
framed in accordance with the given elements. 

Again, Prof. Pierce, the mathematician just alluded to, I 
presume, has also shown by the employment of the calculus, 
that the form of a fluid enclosed in a perfectly elastic sac, 
floating in another fluid, can always be expressed by one 
formula, but will assume different forms from a variation in 
the constants. And these are the very forms assumed by the 
embryos of the four great branches into which the zodlogist 
divides the animal world. How significantly do such corres- 
pondences speak of the working of mind in Nature, mould- 
ing it in conformity with ideas of reason! 

The facts of Nature, then, point to a mind guiding the 
process of development. Nay, they absolutely necessitate 
it. That natural selection, unimpelled and unguided by any 
higher power, could originate the varied forms of Nature is 
inconceivable. Natural selection, in the first place, has no 
power of originating a species. It only picks and chooses 
among the species already in existence. It does not account 
for the beginning of a new form, but only for its predomi- 
nance or sole existence when it has once arisen. It adds 
nothing to Nature, but weeds out its failures. Properly, it is 
not a theory of the origin of species, but only of the extinc- © 
tion of species. For the first coming into existence of the 
improved variation, there is needed a varying agent. This 
seems too plain to require any authority to be quoted in its 
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favor; but if to any the confirming word of one who is 
half a Darwinian is of weight, I would quote again from our 
great botanist, whose common sense is equal to his scientific 
attainments. 

The cause of variation, he says, “is now as inexplicable as 
any other origination.” ... “Selection, whether artificial or 
natural, no more originates them than man originates the 
power which turns a wheel when he dams a stream, and lets 
the waterfall upon it. The origination of this power is a 
question about efficient cause. The tendency of science, in 
respect to this, obviously is not toward the omnipotence of 
matter, as some suppose, but toward the omnipotence of 
Spirit.”— (p. 158, Darwiniana.) 

In the next place,'a directing mind is required to account 
for the steady progress of animal life to more and more 
highly organized forms. Utility in the struggle for exist- 
ence affords no explanation of this. To an earth-worm or 
an oyster the structure of a vertebrate would be of no advan- 
tage. It would rather, we may believe, be a disadvantage. 
Certainly, in the varied geological revolutions of the earth’s 
surface, its upheavals and subsidences, its torrid and glacial 
epochs,— there must have been conditions more favorable 
to the lower organisms than to the higher. When a conti- 
nent that had once been dry land, by subsidence is turned into 
marshy, miry ground, the reptile would have the advantage 
over the quadruped in the struggle for life. If the subsid- 
ence goes on still further, so that the dry land sinks almost 
or altogether, the fish’s organism would be more useful than 
the reptile’s. Under such circumstances, according to the 
developmentists, there would be retrogression instead of 
progression. There is nothing‘in the Darwinian theory that 
would conduct species upward in the organic scale rather 
than downward. 

Will the accidental variation, then, which Mr. Darwin, in 
several places, speaks of,— the method of trial and error in 
all directions, which others of the development school sup- 
pose, explain this steady rise of the animal kingdom, from 
step to step, up to the perfect forms which we see to-day? 
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It is not one or two favorable variations alone that are 
wanted, but a long succession. The gradual development of 
an organ, like a bird’s wing, requires a successive accumula- 
tion of slight advances in its structure, each taking up the 
work at the point at which the other left off, and fitting its 
own work on to that of its predecessor. More than this, 
there must be a simultaneous development in the other 
organs of the body, all expanding in harmony, and growing 
into a perfect organic whole. And again, there must be 
further coérdinations to the peculiar conditions of the ele- 
ments in which it is to be used, and the material world 
environing it. Now, what are the probabilities of such a 
result occurring by an accumulation of chance variations? 
Mr. J. J. Murphy has calculated, that if we suppose a single 
favorable variation to occur once in a thousand times, and 
that ten variations must concur in order to make an 
improvement, the probability against the improvement 
occurring is ten thousand times as great as the number of 
waves of light (over five hundred billion in a second) 
which have fallen upon the earth since historical time! 
Who will believe that chance has over and over again 
accomplished that feat? 

“ But you forget,” the Darwinist will say, “the infinity of 
time which chance has had to work in. Only allow time 
enough for chance to throw its protoplasmic dice, and the 
rudimentary animal to wait, and the combinations will be 
exhausted at length, and the desired variation turn up,— the 
monad, by accident upon accident, stumble upward to man- 
‘ hood.” Hardly, I should say. Infinite time cannot exhaust 
chance ; for, after each throw, the possible combinations open 
to chance are just as infinite as if it had never once thrown. 
Moreover, when every form is infinitely variable, what is it 
that, in this shifting quicksand of change, as soon as it has 
made one upward step, keeps its footing below secure and 
ready to take advantage of the next opening over its head? 
How is this ever active chance, pushing and pulling, as it 
does, in all possible directions, to be held off from undoing 
the next moment the work it has just accomplished? A suc- 
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cession of given variations, in themselves making up an order 
and chain, would be of no avail, it has truly been pointed 
out, unless you can in the intervals of waiting keep this 
same infinite variability off at arm’s length, and secure a 
rock of invariability amid the shifting ocean of life until 
the moment when the next desired improvement drops from 
the dice-box of Nature. 

Chance is not equal, then, to the work (so necessarily 
required by the facts of Nature) of steadily conducting life 
to higher variations and more perfect organization. Are, 
then, external conditions, combined with the original 
potency of the rudimental forms, which perhaps a majority 
of evolutionists would refer us to, able to account for the 
evolutionary progress? Whence the rudimental forms and 
their evolutional potency? Mr. Darwin speaks of the few 
original forms as having life with its several powers breathed 
into them by the Creator. Surely, as it has well been said, 
“Tt is impossible to suppose that the Creator of the rudi- 
mental germ which was to produce as its issue this existing 
world, could, after myriads of years, awake out of sleep, and 
be astonished at the actual result of his own creative seed.” 
We ought to credit to the creative purpose, then, not merely 
the beginning, but the conclusion; not only the rude and 
simple germ, but the whole perfected issue. 

More thorough evolutionists, however, like Tyndall and 
Spencer and Haeckel, and, in fact, the majority of the devel- 
opment school, reject any such special creation of the first 
living form. This vital variation, they suppose, was, like 
other variations, a result of certain physical conditions, laws, 
and combinations. They would trace condition back to 
condition, and cause to cause, till we are carried back to a 
primitive nebula in which life and all its forms lay latent. 
All this but shifts the point of action, and modifies the 
working method of the designing intelligence; it does 
not diminish the necessity of inferring it. Trace the fit- 
nesses and adaptations manifested in an animal body back to 
certain physical forces acting on its plastic system. These 
physical forces and this plasticity of organization must have 
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been fitted to do the work done; and their fitness and combi- 
nation require a similar adapting agent. Refer every special 
and present contrivance to some more general law and some 
more ancient circumstance, still the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the logical necessity of a mind foreseeing the end 
to which the means are converged, are just the same. 

Go back and back till you come to the glowing gas in 
which lay cradled the elements, which evolving from their 
original order, according to their inherent properties, erected 
this grand natural temple in which we live. But whence 
that original order, that primitive respondence of matter to 
law, that harmonious adjustment of properties to func- 
tions, and that admirable marshalling of all the numberless 
forces of Nature, so that it should move steadily forward, 
eliminating all its weaknesses, out of evil educing good, and 
climbing steadily to higher and higher planes of existence 
in such an ideal progression? 

It seems to be considered that the original arrangement 
and constitution of matter must necessarily have been just 
what they were; that all the laws of the universe must 
have been, in the nature of the case, exactly such as we 
see, and therefore that there is no need of accounting for 
them, and no justification for attributing them to an intelli- 
gent author. But unless Nature itself be endowed with 
intelligence, there is no reason, that we know, why it 
might not have been an inert, unchanging mass, instead of 
the ever-changing combination that it is; or, if it had 
motion, why its lines of movement might not have been 
circles returning into themselves, instead of the present 
constantly advancing and enlarging spirals; or even why it 
might not have remained a perpetual chaos, a chronic 
anarchy of discordant elements, incapable of stable organ- 
ization. Certainly the original arrangement and powers of 
the atoms might have had any one of an infinite number of 
dispositions. Space being unlimited, and the possible num- 
ber of atoms being unlimited, the modes of distribution 
would be equally unlimited. Take but fifty-two atoms, 
each of a different chemical substance; how many varia- 
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tions in their original order and position would have been 
possible? The following supposition will furnish some 
slight idea of it. Suppose each of these atoms to be repre- 
sented by a card in an ordinary pack of playing cards, and 
that a hundred times as many people as there are on the 
whole globe, each with one of these packs, should deal 
cards day and night for a hundred million of years, and at 
each deal present a new combination, they would not in 
that time exhaust one hundred thousandth part of the dif- 
ferent arrangements possible. 

There was, then, at the start this infinite variety, beyond 
all conception, of possible primitive arrangements of the 
atoms. Each one would have its different result in the 
after history of the globe, corresponding thereto. That out 
of these inconceivably manifold combinations, just that one 
first arrangement and particular rudimental structure was 
chosen which in gradual necessary unfolding would work 
out the present admirable result is a thing which requires 
fore-thinking wisdom full as much as any special creation. 

Nay! to do such a thing would require a much larger 
measure of planful mind. As it requires far greater skill 
to make a loom which will weave cloth or knit stockings, 
without any direct touch of the finger, than to make the 
article directly by hand; as it would require a much higher 
intelligence to make a watch that would in its turn make 
another watch and this a better still, than to make the last 
watch directly, so, if the universe has been evolved by a 
certain machinery of forces and intermediate processes of 
law whose working from the first to the last has never been 
interfered with, how much greater the need of a designing 
mind so to have adjusted them that they should bring forth, 
as they have, an inimitable order, beauty, and perfection! 
How much more marvellous the miracle of the eye, the ear, 
each bodily organ, when recognized as a climax to whose 
consummation each successive age of the world has con- 
tributed! How much more significant of purposive intelli- 
gence than any special creations is this related whole, this 


host of coérdinated molecules, this complex system of 
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countless interwoven laws and movements, all moving 
forward together “toward one far-off divine event!” How 
unspeakably vast the scope of that mind which, marshalling 
all these flying, clashing atoms, holding in hand all these 
wild elemental forces, allowing for all variety of condi- 
tions, balancing one against another all the antagonisms of 
substance and species, could drive straight forward his 
increasing purpose, through the immensities of space and 
down the measureless vistas of the ages, square to its goal 
in the grand world-consummation of to-day! Verily, noth- 
ing but Omniscience itself could be equal to this. 


JAMES T. Brxpy. 


PHYSICS AND THEOLOGY.* 


The readers of this Review have had the pleasure of read- 
ing some of Mr. Bixby’s arguments upon the similarities 
between physical and religious knowledge, and can the 
more readily imagine into what form his thought would be 
developed in the expansion and fulness given to it in the 
book, whose title we give below. 

A brief introduction states the apparent antagonism be- 
tween physical discoveries and forms of faith; the hurtful- 
ness of it, both to science and to religion; and the need of a 
reconciliation. This reconciliation he would seek to effect 
by setting forth the underlying unities of physical and relig- 
ious knowledge; their common foundations; the similarities 
in their methods, objects, and results; and their identity of 
interests. 

In the first chapter, he shows that there is no necessary 
antagonism between physical science—the systematized cer- 
tainties attained by a study of the physical universe — and 
religion, which is the expression of man’s spiritual nature 
awakening to spiritual things. The three great points of 


* Similarities of Physical and Religious Knowledge. By James Thompson Bixby. 
New York; D, Appleton & Co. 1876, 12mo. pp. 226. 
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religion he defines to be: Belief in a soul; belief in God; 
belief in actual or possible relations between the soul and 
God. The second chapter discusses the causes of the actual 
antagonism between scientific and religious men. The first 
and chief cause is ignorance,—ignorance in both parties, and 
of both their own and the other field, leading to a con- 
founding of each with things that are neither, and leading to 
claims of exclusive knowledge. The next greatest cause is 
the tendency of old opinions to acquire a character of sacred- 
ness, and of new opinions to usurp the name of science, so 
that a conflict between two opinions, both erroneous, some- 
times has the appearance of a conflict between science and 
religion. 

In Mr. Bixby’s third chapter, he discusses the claims of 
religion to exclusive knowledge and infallibility, and shows 
clearly that man can receive knowledge only under human 
conditions ; and that, therefore, even an infallible authority 
would be a fallible guide for fallible men. On the other 
hand, he shows that science, also, possesses a divine origin, 
and is to be considered, like religion, given by inspiration. 
The fourth chapter takes the correlative subject,—the claim 
of science to the exclusive possession of certainty in knowl- 
edge. Mr. Bixby shows that, in general terms, the grounds 
and methods of physical science are the same as those of 
religion, and that the objects and results aimed at are 
equally attainable and equally attained. The subject is more 
fully discussed in the fifth and sixth chapters. In the 
seventh chapter, the positive, scientific proofs of religion, as 
above defined, are briefly described ; and it is shown that the 
fundamental truths of theism rest upon valid evidence and 
sound reasoning, of alike character to that which claims our 
assent to ordinary scientific propositions. Finally, in the 
eighth chapter, the author re-states, in a few clear pages, the 
general conclusions to be drawn from the discussion, and 
shows that religion and science ought to be mutual aids. 

Such, in brief, are the topics of this clear and sharply 
defined discussion; they are handled in a style which is at 
once popular and scientific, and which is only occasionally 
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marred by slight lapses from dignity and elegance. There 
is no parade of learning in the volume; but it is evident that 
Mr. Bixby has not only read largely of modern writers, but 
thought profoundly; that he has a penetrating insight, and 
a sound logical judgment. While his volume gives but 
slight evidence of a poetic imagination, it gives no indica- 
tion of that inability to appreciate the poetic element which 
so often renders a logical mind unsound in judgment. 

In only one point do we feel like serious dissent from Mr. 
Bixby’s argument, or regret at his omissions. We think 
that he has failed to do justice to his own conception of the 
office of Christ, in his discussion of the claims of religion to 
infallibility. In his proof that religion and science stand on 
similar bases, he would show that neither of them has a just 
claim to exclusive knowledge, or to infallible authority. In 
expanding the latter point, it would be enough to show, con- 
cerning the Christ, that, inasmuch as he spoke to men, and 
in human language, his communications, even on the assump- 
tion of his own infallibility, would be a fallible guide to 
men. This would be enough for the ends of Mr. Bixby’s 
argument; and it is, probably, all that he intended to say. 
But he has expressed himself in a manner which might be 
interpreted to mean, that he regards Jesus as a fallible man, 
the product of his times, and might thus create an unjust 
prejudice against the volume in the minds of those who 
regard Jesus as one who spake as never man spake. On the 
theory of two natures in his person, we might, with sundry 
modern orthodox writers, regard him as partaker in all the 
limitations and weaknesses of human nature, excepting sin. 
But with the Unitarian acceptation of the fourth Gospel, 
and of the Epistle to the Colossians, we cannot suppose that 
in the mind of Christ himself there were any of the ordinary 
defects of human understanding; the defect was only in the 
expression ; and was there simply on account of the defects 
of the instrument, language, not on account of any want of 
skill in using it. And this view of the Christ seems to us to 
be absolutely demanded, in order to explain the existence of 
the synoptic gospels, and of the legends and _ traditions 
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which they record. Accustomed, from earliest childhood, to 
the freest handling of the Scriptures by rationalistic critics, 
and inclined in early life to be swayed by their arguments, 
we have grown, as life advanced, more and more deeply sensi- 
ble of something in the portrait of the Teacher from Nazareth 
which stamps it with unity, reality, and power, as having 
been drawn from life, and from the life of one who was not 
merely the product and flower of his times. “ Acute critics 
have shown clearly, in the life and teachings of Jesus, the 
influence of the epoch and nation that environed him.” But 
a more acute, and profounder, criticism shows; also, that 
this influence was rather on the form of his expressions than 
-on the qualities of his soul; and that, in the real elements of 
his personal character, he betrays a dignity and power abso- 
lutely unique in human history. One of the most learned 
and most subtle of the thinkers of our denomination, recently 
said to me, that nothing held him so firmly to his faith in 
Christ as the fact that he could not in the sayings recorded 
by the synoptics find any flaw. The sentiments, the thoughts, 
might be found in the Talmud, or elsewhere; but the 
expression of the thought, given in the synoptics, was always 
in the briefest, clearest form; nothing superfluous, nothing 
obscure. To this I add, that even in the Gospel of Mark, I 
find in the sayings attributed to Jesus an unconscious 
betrayal of a unique consciousness; namely, a consciousness 
absolutely free from a sense of guilt, pervaded with a posi- 
tive sense of personal communion with God, and of unique 
relations to God. Were the modern assaults on the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, particularly the fourth, and on the 
book of Acts, as successful as their authors think (to me 
they do not seem at all successful), the internal character of 
the sayings attributed to Jesus, whether in the synoptics or 
in John; and of the sayings of the Apostles, whether in the 
Acts or in the Epistles, seems to me wholly inexplicable on 
the assumption that Jesus was the flower and product of the 
Judaic and contemporary culture. A careful reader will see 
that Mr. Bixby, probably, holds the same view; but a care- 
less reader might receive the contrary impression. 
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The subject discussed in this volume is the most promi- 
nent intellectual question of the times. It is discussed not 
only in religious but in scientific journals; not only in 
assemblies of divines, but in assemblies of savants; not only 
in sermons and theological addresses, but in communications 
and addresses at literary and scientific gatherings. No vol- 
ume, of the same size as the present, contains so complete 
and clear an exposition of the whole matter, or so striking a 
statement of the fundamental points of likeness and differ- 
ence, and of the chief arguments. It is especially valuable, 
for the clear manner in which it establishes the conclusion 
that science cannot avoid the recognition of immaterial 
entities. The modern positive philosophy joins with the. 
idealistic in the first wrong step; namely, in denying the 
affirmation of consciousness that we see space and time. 
The positivist and materialist make space a mere abstraction 
from extension, and time a mere abstraction from duration. 
The transcendentalist and idealist make space and time 
merely forms of human thought. Sir William Hamilton (of 
Edinburgh), in violation of the law of parcimony, makes 
them both,— gives us two kinds of space, two kinds of time, 
two of cause. All these errors of opinion concerning geom- 
etry —the prime and fundamental object of thought, and 
beginning of knowledge—lead to errors in religion; first, 
by denying the authority of consciousness and of common 
sense ; secondly, by fostering the illusion, that sensation and 
self-consciousness are the only sources of knowledge. A 
more thorough analysis of the consciousness would show 
that in every act of cognition, not only the ego and the non- 
ego are directly known, but that space and time, being the 
only conditions of thought, are given immediately as real 
entities. Precisely the same reasons which lead Hamilton 
to adopt natural realism as the true interpretation of con- 
sciousness should lead him to reject Kant’s “mode of 
thought,” and Comte’s “abstraction from extension”; to 
adopt Plato’s view —the view of the vulgar in all ages,— 
that space and time are more real than the world, and 
lasting as eternity. With this view of the reality and eter- 
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nal duration of the unseen, men would be less likely to close 
their eyes to the unseen, intangible realities of science and 
of religion. The acknowledgment that the acquisitive or 
perceptive faculty is directly and immediately cognizant of 
space and time, not as “native notions” or “modes of 
thought,” but as the real field in which real, but equally 
intangible force displays the tangible, audible, visible phen- 
omena of the cosmos, pours a flood of light upon many of 
the most intricate problems of philosophy. Sex, which 
Emerson calls one of the inexplicable problems of the 
universe, and the distinctions between knowledge and feel- 
ing, artisan and artist, perception and sensation, science and 
religion, primary and secondary qualities in matter, empiri- 
cism and transcendentalism, and other antitheses, become 
clearer to us when we see that space and time, antedating 
creation, and as absolutely unfathomable to our thought as 
the great First Cause himself, are essentially male and 
female, addressing one the head, the other the heart; one 
practical, the other poetic; one giving knowledge, the other 


feelings; one producing science, the other fostering religion. 
The primary qualities of matter arise from its extension in 
space; the secondary from its endurance in time. The 
empiricist builds on extension perceived by sense, the space 
relations of matter; the transcendentalist retires into his 
own thought, unextended, and marked only by the succes- 
sion of ideas or their simultaneity in time. 


, 


“Non omnia possumus omnes” ; 


but if Hamilton of Edinburgh had only been gifted with 
some of that direct insight into space and time which so 
wonderfully characterized Hamilton of Dublin, we might 
have had a metaphysic which would have proved an impreg- 
nable bulwark for the defence not only of theism, but of 
Christianity. We say of Christianity ; for not only are there 
two books open to us in science and religion, wherein, as 
Mr. Bixby has so lucidly shown, one and the same great 
truths are revealed, but the designer of the seal of our 
university builded, perhaps, better than he knew, in writing 
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one and the same word, Veritas, upon three open books, 
and surrounding it with the legend, For Christ and his 
Church. 

A stricter interrogation of consciousness shows us, as 
McCosh, and perhaps others, have seen, that the perception 
of the non-ego is the perception of force, of cause, manifested 
in space and time. In the space relations of the cosmos, the 
eternal thought is manifested; that is to say, the forms of 
the external world, and the orbits of its movements, most 
clearly reveal intellect; and, in the study of them, the 
intellectual exertion, the cognitive side of consciousness, is 
vastly predominant. In the time movements, the periodicity 
of the motions of things animate and inanimate, the divine 
love is more strikingly manifested; and although this 
rhythm is obedient to thought, and has its intellectual 
aspect, yet its special and predominant power is in the 
sentiments and emotions, as is shown by the developments 
of art. 

There is, however, still a lacking element in these mani- 
festations of the divine to the human mind. The whole 
universe of forms and motions, incapable of performing its 
functions, as a revelation of God to his children, unless it be 
framed in obedience to universal and age-during laws, is 
also, on that very account, incapable of completely fulfilling 
its function. The finite cannot fully reveal the infinite ; 
and since we, even with telescope and microscope, can only 
reach a finite portion of the universe, we cannot thence 
derive a perfect satisfaction for our thirst and longing after 
the infinite. It is reasonable, beforehand, to expect some 
other revelation of God than that given to science through 
the forms in space, and to religion through the events in 
time; and this a priori probability of a revelation indepen- 
dent of science and of natural theology gives new force to 
those striking features of the Gospel which have commanded 
the faith of so many believers. This is the third book 
revealing to us the one truth of God,— nature, the soul, and 
the gospel; nature making her revelations predominantly 
through space; the soul predominantly in time; the gospel, 
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by a power of character, of personality, to some extent 
independent of space and time. 

However, we are not disposed to dogmatize, much less to 
blame Mr. Bixby for not being more dogmatic. It would be 
easy to assail our positions, or to assail his. A celebrated 
physician of Philadelphia used to tell his students, that a 
man who could not find plenty of facts to sustain any theory 
must be a consummate fool. The converse is equally true; 
the man who cannot find strong objections to any opinion 
which he wishes to reject must be altogether void of ingenu- 
ity. But, as Dr. Johnson puts it, you can find objections to 
believing either of two contradictories, one of which, by the 
very nature of things, must be true. The facility with 
which arguments may be found to defend every vagary, and 
to attack every established opinion, is not a ground for 
scepticism, or indifference ; it is a ground for caution, delib- 
eration, study, and care in forming opinions; and for ten- 
acity, firmness, and courage in adhering to conclusions that 
have been carefully reached. A fair examination of Mr. 
Bixby’s arguments will, I think, lead to his conclusions. 

THomas HILL. 


THE GENEVAN REFORMATION.* 
I. 


The religious revolution preached in 1517, both on the 
banks of the Elbe by Luther, and on the shores of Lake 
Ziirich by Zwingle; accomplished before the middle of the 
sixteenth century throughout the greater portion of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, in Denmark, Sweden, and England ; 
wholly repressed in Italy and Spain, was not seriously 
undertaken in France until about 1560. Up to that date 
the new doctrines of the reformers spread through this great 
country without power of securing acknowledgment. Then 


* A translation from the Memoires Historiques of Frangois Auguste Marie Mignet, 
by Prof. Edward T. Fisher. 
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they stirred the nation for thirty-seven years; and France, 
situated between the countries in the south of Europe which 
had remained Catholic and the countries which had become 
Protestant in the north, for a long time served as the battle- 
ground of the two forms of worship which quarrelled over 
her faith, and appeared waging a deadly struggle for the 
empire of the world. Catholicism won the day in this long 
combat, though Protestantism was not prostrated; and the 
two creeds dwelt side by side on the same soil, established 
under their special regulations, in accordance with their own 
measure of vigor. 

Up to that epoch, France had guided the great tendencies 
of European society. In the twelfth century, she had given 
the signal for the Crusades, and had conducted those vast 
undertakings destined to secure the triumph of the princi- 
ples of Christianity over those of Mohammedanism, civiliza- 
tion over barbarism. In the thirteenth century, her Univer- 
sity had formed the splendid stage on which the spirit of 
the Middle Age had been manifested in all its power; in the 
fourteenth century, she had succeeded, by the help of a 
decisive resolution, in effecting a clean separation of the 
temporal from the spiritual power,—in delivering the kings 
from their dependence on the popes; lastly, in the fifteenth 
century, upholding the uniform insurrection of the whole 
Church against the excesses of Pontifical power, she had 
attempted, in the Councils of Pisa, of Constanz, and of Basle, 
to restore its legitimate freedom to the Christian priesthood 
without overturning the hierarchy of Rome, and to bring 
back the body Catholic to the forsaken morals of Christianity 
without changing its dogmas. How happened it that she 
entered so tardily and incompletely into the religious inno- 
vations of the sixteenth century,— innovations there set on 
foot by the exercise of the right of personal inquiry, the love 
of independence, the zeal of a stern and intractable piety ; 
and, above all, by the universal need of a moral regenera- 
tion? 

Nothing summoned her to preside over that grand act of 
emancipation which gave to this century its character and 
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destiny. For some time she had ceased to lead the march of 
human progress. Not in her towns, declined from their 
former freedom, had been discovered those lenses and cast 
those types which were destined to conduct to a knowledge 
of the sky, and make new the sciences of the earth. Not 
within her hospitable borders had been welcomed those 
scholars escaping from Greece, and bringing to Western 
Europe, whose mind was then in the pains of labor, the 
mighty succor of the language and the books of their ances- 
tors. Her harbors were almost vacant at a time when the 
ships of Vasco di Gama and Columbus, setting sail from the 
coasts of Portugal and Spain, had crossed an unknown sea, 
relying on the faith of science in the search for the Indies 
and the discovery of a new world. Her universities, which 
had formerly sent forth thoughts so bold and men so re- 
nowned, seemed to have lost their former fruitfulness; and it 
was not in their precincts that Peurbach and Regiomontanus 
had accelerated progress in geometry, Cardau and Tartaglia 
in algebra; that Copernicus, by the force of a higher induc- 
tion, had divined the modern system of astronomy, and that 
“rasmus had whetted human intelligence by the subtlety of 
his criticism, and, damaging by scepticism the ancient order 
of things, had prepared the way for a belief in an order of 
things new. 

The country which had not seen spring from its own 
bosom the regenerators of science and literature could not 
be expected to produce the first religious innovators of the 
century. Just as the printers came to her from the borders 
of the Rhine, from Italy her professors of Greek and 
Hebrew, her men of science and artists; just as she sailed 
over the new seas in the wake of Spain and Portugal, so was 
it meet that she should receive the seeds of the Protestant 
Reformation from Germany. Moreover, these seeds gained 
a lodgment in the soil of her social life with difficulty, and 
required time for their development there. The ancient 
Orthodoxy of France, the independence of her Church, con- 
secrated by the pragmatic sanction of Bourges, and planted 
in 1438 on the decrees of the Council of Basle, both the form 
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and the interests of her government —all attached her to 
Catholicism,— that Catholicism whose hierarchy was adapted 
to the organization of a vast monarchy, whose worship corre- 
sponded in its pomp with the magnificence of the State; 
whose doctrines, offering in advance an exact solution of all 
the problems of religious philosophy, and holding forth in 
superfluity all the means of salvation, rendered the submis- 
sion of the human soul easy, and found in the University a 
school to spread its instruction; in the Sorbonne a tribunal 
to watch over its store of learning; in the Parliaments bodies 
of power to punish its infringement; and in royalty a sover- 
eign will to enforce its maintenance. 

The resistance of royalty to the Reformation was to be 
the chief obstacle in the way of the latter’s progress and 
establishment. In fact, the Reformation had nowhere be- 
come operative except with the assistance or, at least, the 
consent of the power of the State. Wherever this power 
had been in opposition to it, it had failed. The opposition 
of the royal authority was the more formidable in France, 
inasmuch as this authority, having come forth victorious 
from all-the struggles of the Middle Ages, had strongly 
entrenched itself, and had attained an ascendancy quite irre- 
sistible. 

It was a king of France, however, who had rendered 
possible the success of the religious innovations in the six- 
teenth century, by weakening the power of the sovereign 
pontiff in the fourteenth. This king had freed the body 
politic of the States from the temporal jurisdiction of Rome, 
and in this manner had prepared the means for others, at a 
later day, to free the conscience of man from Rome’s spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. Philip the Fair had, in a manner, raised up 
Luther. But this very revolution, which under Boniface 
VIII. had destroyed the absolute supremacy of the Holy See 
established by Gregory VII.,—this revolution, in conse- 
quence of which the popes had remained for seventy years 
in a sort of exile at Avignon under the surveillance of 
royalty; which had emboldened princes to protect, without 
fear of losing their realms, those of their subjects whose 
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opinions were suspected; which had made it possible for a 
heretic to be a reformer, and fora prince to dare to be a 
heretic, had alienated the kings of France from all new meas- 
ures of change. 

Indeed, what had they to gain by adopting the reform of 
Luther? Their independency of the court of Rome? —that 
they held, conquered since the days of Philip the Fair. 
The obedience of their clergy? — that had been made Gallican 
by the pragmatic sanction, which had withdrawn it from the 
political influence of the pope, and by the Concordat of Leo 
X., which had placed it under the hand of the king, this 
obedience had even become due to the monarch. The 
acquisition of church property ?— that they already dispensed, 
by the right of nominating to benefices, and by the ability 
to appropriate, or even to sell, its revenues. 

Thus the Reformation did not tempt their ambition; nay, 
more, it aroused their fear. They had succeeded in destroy- 
ing the feudal characteristics of the nobility, the ultramon- 
tane tendency of the clergy, the republican structure of the 
towns; they would not, then, be likely to permit the en- 
trance into their dominions of ideas of independence and 
occasions of contest which might aid the nobility to recon- 
struct feudalism, allow the clergy to recognize the Romish 
supremacy, and permit the towns to reéstablish the munici- 
pal democracy. Therefore, Francis I., while he declared 
himself the patron of learning, in speaking of Lutheranism, 
said that this sect and other new sects tended more toward the 
destruction of kingdoms than toward the edification of souls. 

In spite of these unfavorable circumstances, it was impos- 
sible that the ideas and feelings which had produced and 
carried to victory the Protestant doctrine in other countries 
should not make that doctrine true to a great number of 
independent minds, dear to many a pious soul. The learned 
class, who, with the help of knowledge then recently intro- 
duced, of the books which the art of printing had scattered 
abroad of the Greek and Hebrew languages, instruction in 
which had just been added to that of Latin, compared the 
simplicity of the gospel texts with the expositions of them 
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which the Church through her teachers and pontiffs had 
given them, and, not perceiving the correspondences, found 
in them only differences: the religious class, who, struck 
with a sense of the vice of the clergy, so long incorrigible, 
were induced to confound their corruption with their office ; 
to consider the greater part of the sacraments as errors, 
because they gave occasion for abuse; to declare religious 
practices lacking in spiritual merit, because they seemed to 
be without effect in morality; to attribute, from that time 
on, the salvation of the Christian to faith and not to works, 
and, in order to set aside the excessively complicated inter 
vention of the priesthood, to conceive of salvation as descend 
ing immediately from God,— in a word, all those who wished 
to examine in order to believe, to believe in order to prac- 
tise, and who, not understanding the meaning, at that time 
obscured, and the concatenation, at that time forgotten, of 
the dogmas based on the gospel as interpreted by the great 
geniuses and the uninterrupted consent of all Christian gen- 
erations, sought a more intelligible faith, and a more simple 
worship,—all these classes, I say, embraced the Protestant 
doctrine, and formed a secret and persecuted party until the 
moment, when the weakness of the royal power wielded by 
a prince under a regent, gave to this party the support of 
the French nobility, and gave it permission to manifest 
itself,—to organize and act. 

Up to that time, Protestantism had in France only a 
covert propagandism, and was reduced to conceal itself, or 
leave the country. The small band of learned men who 
first adopted it,—at the head of which were Lefévre d’Etaples, 
the most learned Professor of the University of Paris, and 
William Farel, Regent of the College of Cardinal LeMoine, 
at first sought refuge at Meaux, under the protection of 
Bishop Bricgonnet, whom a love of learning had favorably 
disposed toward a reform, and afterward at Basle, in order 
to withdraw themselves from the decrees of the Sorbonne 
and the decisions of the Parliament. It is not in France, 
therefore, that one ought to seek French Protestantism in 
its beginnings, but in Switzerland, which became the place 
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of its refuge and the theatre of its power. There it was 
that the French character had its representative in Farel, 
and the French mind its representative in Calvin; one was 
the apostle of the new creed, and the other its director in 
French Switzerland. 

Let us attempt to retrace the course of that revolution 
which these two men, banished from France, accomplished 
on a foreign soil, after having in vain tried and forthwith 
despaired of accomplishing in their father-land. 

William Farel, who prepared the track for Calvin, and 
who was twenty years older than the latter, was born three 
leagues from Gap, in 1489. He belonged to a family of 
rank. He had repaired to Paris to pursue his studies, and 
there had become closely associated with Lefévre d’Etaples, 
Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy at the University. 
Having become his disciple, he had, at first, been like him, a 
fervent Catholic. He was incapable of believing anything 
with moderation. The first shock to his faith was received 
from reading the Bible. At first he threw aside his doubts 
as the outcome of a false interpretation of Scripture; but 
Lefévre d’Etaples strengthened and soon increased them by 
teaching him that the salvation of the Christian came not 
from the works of man, but from the grace of God. This 
was therdoctrine of Luther, into which he, a short time after- 
ward, was fully initiated. He embraced it with the charac- 
teristic zeal and fire of his temperament. He studied Greek 
and Hebrew, which languages were the two instruments 
required by the reformers in order to an acquaintance with 
the original texts of the gospels, with a view of giving them 
a free and explicit interpretation. He withdrew at first 
from Paris and went with his teacher, Lefévre d’Etaples, to 
Meaux, in order to escape the persecution of the Sorbonne 
and the Parliaments. Later, obliged to quit this asylum, he 
repaired, in 1524, to the Protestant States nearest to France. 
He formed a close friendship with the reformers of Alsace 
and German Switzerland; with Bucer and Capito at Stras- 
bourg; Zwingle at Ziirich; Pellican and Ecolampadius at 
Basle; Berthold Haller at Berne. He admired their piety 
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and learning, longed ardently to walk in their footsteps, and 
offered to assist them in the accomplishment of their task. 
These reformers accepted the codperation of Farel, and gave 
him the right hand of fellowship. They deemed him fit to 
carry their doctrine into French Switzerland,—a region 
divided into small sovereignties, which they themselves 
were less in the way of converting to the new doctrines, 
because they were ignorant of the language there spoken. 
They sent him there; and from that time maintained Farel’s 
mission in that district of the Alps as the result of a plan of 
coéperation. 

He was eminently fitted, by his defects as well as his posi- 
tive qualities of character, for the task assigned him in the 
great work of the Reformation. He was indefatigable in 
physique, bold in mind, fervent in spirit, and gifted with an 
indomitable will. The force of his conviction and his fire 
gave him a remarkable ascendancy. Of all the French 
reformers, he was the most inspiriting. He had that popular 
eloquence with which Luther had subdued the masses, and 
something of that boldness of the hero which extricates from 
great dangers by affronting them; but he was destitute of 
that political prudence which had won for Luther the favor 
of the princes of Germany, and for Zwingle the assistance of 
the magistrates of Switzerland. His courage was rather 
that of a soldier than a general; and his preaching declared 
him rather an impetuous apostle than a skilful propounder 
of new ideas. His friends called him the Zealous; but the 
mild Erasmus, who wished for liberty without contest, and 
who, as he himself said, did not like the liberty that was 
seditious, called him the Daring and the Bold. 

It was, nevertheless, with this daring and this boldness 
that he succeeded, during the first six years of his exile, in 
completely fulfilling his mission. He propagated the new 
doctrines in the county of Montbéliard, which belonged to 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg; in the town of Morat; in the 
valley of Aigle, half of which was under the control of the 
cantons of Fribourg and of Berne; in the county of Neuf- 
chatel, which was in the sovereignty of the Duchess of | 
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Longueville; and in the county of Vallengin, in the bailiwick 
of Granson, and in the towns of Orbe and Lausanne. He 
met with great obstacles and numerous perils. He had need 
of all the courage and perseverance with which he was 
endowed, in order to maintain and survive this dangerous 
apostleship. No one of these districts was converted in one 
attempt. He was successively driven out of all, and mal- 
treated in several. It was only on the second and third 
trial that he succeeded in establishing there the reformed 
faith. Gradually he won the inhabitants, and established 
ministers. 

But, in order that French Protestantism might attain its 
special form and its ordained progress, he had need of a 
town which might serve him as a centre, and of a chief who 
might become his director. The acquisition of this town 
and the naming of this chief belonged to Farel. It was 
he who gave Geneva to the Reformation, and Calvin to 
Geneva. 

Geneva having been the theatre of three successive revolu- 
tions, which had made her an independent State, a Protestant 
_ town, and the head of a new departure in the Reformation, 
it becomes necessary to go back a little farther, in order to 
learn the causes, and follow the progress, of these different 
events. 

Situated between the Jura and the Alps, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Lemanus to which it gave its name; on 
the Rhone, and almost washed by the Arve, Geneva presided 
over a magnificent country —a territory which was no longer 
France, and was not yet Switzerland,— but whose inhabitants 
possessed the intelligence of the one, and the liberty of the 
other. 

The town was a part of that dismembered kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose fall had given rise to such feudal sover- 
eignties as Dauphiné, Savoy, Provence, etc.; to democratic 
States, such as the cantons of Switzerland; to ecclesiastical 
principalities, like those of Lyons, Valence, Gap, Grenoble, 
Die, St.-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, Lausanne, and Geneva. Its 


constitution, although prevailingly democratic, was composed 
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of elements quite diverse. Its sovereign was its bishop. 
Before the twelfth century he was chosen by the people and 
the clergy; but after the sacerdotal revolution, which had 
located the right of election of the popes in the college of 
cardinals, and that of bishops in the chapters of the canons, 
he was appointed by the thirty-two canons of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter. After the bishop, thus nominated by 
the chapter, had been confirmed by the people, he was 
installed with due rites in his principality. The canons in a 
body, in full dress, with cape and cross, received him at the 
door of the Church of St. Peter. The bishop gave the kiss 
of peace to the canons; and he was then conducted by them 
to the altar where lay an open missal on which he swore, 
with both hands extended, in presence of the people and 
syndics of the town, to respect and to maintain the liberties, 
the franchises, and the customs of the citizens of Geneva. 
He qualified to act under this oath before a notary public; 
and, after having taken it, the bishop was recognized as sov- 
ereign. 

The bishop, whose sovereignty began at nearly the same 
date as that of the ecclesiastical princes of Germany, dis- 
pensed justice in civil matters, possessed the right of pardon 
in criminal cases, imposed taxes, coined money, and com- 
manded the troops. But he had delegated his civil jurisdic- 
tion and his military power to a vidame (vice dominus), who, 
until toward the close of the thirteenth century, was the 
Count of Genevois, and, until the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, was the Duke of Savoy. This vidame had charge 
of the castle of the island, situated on the Rhone, in Geneva 
itself, where he kept a garrison, and exercised judgments in 
minor cases through a lieutenant, by summary, verbal process, 
and in the native language. 

Although occupied by the bishop, and held in due respect 
by the chatelain of the island, Geneva enjoyed some very 
wide franchises, and exercised a self-government almost demo- 
cratic. All the heads of houses met twice a year in general 
council, at the summons of the great bell of St. Peter, in 
order to elect four syndics and a treasurer, to regulate taxes, 
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to issue edicts, consult on alliances, and fix the price of wine 
and wheat. The four syndics, whose office was vacated 
every year, and who were not eligible for reélection until 
three years after the expiration of their term, had the sole 
right of prosecution for criminal offences, the right to 
imprison, to make inquisition, and to condemn to death, 
From the rising to the setting of the sun, they were absolute 
masters of the town, whose gates, arms, artillery were, at all 
times, intrusted to their keeping. They had the disposition 
of one-third of the public revenue, the other two-thirds 
belonging to the bishop. They were assisted by a council, 
composed at one time of sixteen, at another of twenty, then 
of thirty members, whom the syndics themselves appointed. 
Such was the organization of the civil branch of govern- 
ment. 

The ecclesiastical branch was very powerful in Geneva. 
The thirty-two canons of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter, 
who carried the sword, were its chiefs. The curacies in the 
town numbered seven, the chapellanies eleven, and the mon- 
asteries five. Ina population of about twelve thousand souls, 
there were in Geneva, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, three hundred ecclesiastics. 

The military branch of the government was equally strong. 
It held the inner castle of the island, and was supported by 
the Castles of La Bitie and of Peney, which were situated 
along the course of the Rhone, and by the Castle of Gaillard, 
which commanded the valley of the Arve. These castles 
were distant one or two leagues from Geneva; whose outly- 
ing territory, covered with many other castles or fortified 
residences, was enclosed by the possessions, at first of the 
Counts of Genevois, and afterward of the Dukes of Savoy. 
According to the practice in the Middle Ages, most of the 
territorial nobles were, by right, citizens of the town. 

This mixed constitution, which divided the power between 
the bishop, the vidame, and the syndics, in whose united 
names the town-cryings were made and statutes enacted ; 
which balanced the sovereignty of the bishop by the preroga- 
tives of the vidame and the franchises of the people; which 
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submitted the decisions of the vidame to an appeal to the 
bishop, and those of the syndics to the bishop’s right of 
pardon; which twice a year summoned all citizens to delib- 
erate on the public weal, “in order,’ says Bonivard, “to 
guard against tyranny on the part of the bishop, and oligar- 
chy on the part of the petty council,’—this constitution 
rendered Geneva at once ecclesiastic, feudal, and républican, 
and was destined for along time to give it a vexed life, a 
doubtful sovereignty, and a contested liberty. 

Geneva encountered its chief peril in the ambitious pro- 
jects of the vidame. There was danger, in fact, that Geneva 
might experience the common fate of all the ecclesiastical 
towns of the kingdom of Burgundy. Grenoble and Gap had 
fallen under the power of the Dauphins of Viennois; Lyons, 
under that of Philip the Fair; Valence, Die, St.-Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, under that of Louis XI. Actuated by a similar 
ambition, and by the natural need of enlarging their power, 
the Counts of Genevois and the Dukes of Savoy sought, 
each in their turn, to obtain possession of Geneva. They 
wished to reduce the bishop to the condition merely of 
spiritual head of the town, and to make its citizens their 
subjects. 

But they found in these intrepid burghers a resistance 
which lasted four centuries. At one time supported by the 
bishop, who defended his sovereignty together with their 
freedom, and at another time thwarted by him, by reason of 
his relationship to the princes who aimed at usurpation, this 
resistance never swerved. It was manifested always boldly, 
and sometimes heroically. In order to arrest the projects of 
usurpation of the houses of Genevois and of Savoy, the 
emperors, Frederic Barbarossa, Charles IV., and Sigismund, 
issued bills confirming the independence of Geneva, and 
recognized it as an imperial town deriving power immedi- 
ately from them, and having no superior other than St. Peter, 
“in consideration of which,” said these emperors in their 
bills, “we and our predecessors in the holy empire have 
granted to the town of Geneva these favors and privileges.” 
But it was not sufficient to have a clear right; it was also 
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necessary to be able to maintain it by force. As long as the 
house of Genevois existed, the burghers of Geneva in oppo- 
sition formed an alliance with the house of Savoy. When 
the latter had attained to the possessions, the position, and 
the designs of the former, which ceased at the close of the 
fourteenth century, the burghers of Geneva sought an alli- 
ance and support in the Swiss cantons. 

The most fiery and formidable of their antagonists was 
Charles III., who ascended the ducal throne of Savoy in 
1504. He began with them a struggle which lasted twenty 
years, the issue of which was to be either the enslavement 
of Geneva or the abolition of the vidamate. At first he tried 
to obtain the sovereignty by bribery. The Genevese had 
lost, in 1463, their market-rights, which had been transferred 
to Lyons. The duke promised, in 1512, to recover these 
rights for them, if they would consent to give him the direct 
seigniory of the town, and cause their syndics to pay alle- 
giance to him. But they replied that they preferred to live 
in poveriy and freedom, than to become richer and live in 
slavery ; and the syndics refused him an oath which, they 
said, had never been given by them to any prince on 
earth. 

Not succeeding in this method, he had recourse to vio- 
lence. He succeeded, in 1513, in bringing about the appoint- 
ment of John, bastard of Savoy, as bishop. The latter having 
secured the bishopric, on condition of betraying Geneva, 
ceded his temporal jurisdiction to the duke, and devoted 
himself to the duke’s plans of usurpation. 

In accordance with a mutual understanding, they attacked 
the franchises of the town. The occasion seemed well- 
chosen for the duke’s project. In alliance with the reigning 
houses of France and Austria; in league since 1509 with the 
Swiss cantons; having found, on his accession, united to his 
own State the county of Genevois, the baronetcy of Vaud, 
the seigniories of Gex, Faucigny Valromey, and Bresse, the 
former separation of which powers had favored the indepen- 
dency of Geneva; possessing, with the exception of this 
town and Lausanne, the whole valley between the Jura and 
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the Alps; having the disposition of the chapter, which was 
filled with his creatures; conniving with the bishop as an 
accomplice in his designs; supported by many rich burghers, 
less enamored of a stormy liberty than desirous of enjoying 
a peaceful ease, and in whose number he had introduced 
several Savoyards committed to his interests; seeing the 
town destitute of fortifications, supports, and allies, the duke 
believed his usurping projects would be easy of fulfilment, 
and sure of success. 

However, he encountered some spirited citizens, who took 
it into their heads to oppose him. Of this number were 
Besancon Hugues, John Pécolat, Francis Bonivard, prior of 
St. Victor, and John Levrier; but the chief among them was 
Philibert Berthelier. Beneath an outwardly frivolous char- 
acter he concealed a stout heart, and cherished deep thoughts 
in the midst of a life of dissipation. Inasmuch as he was a 
member of the privy council, the bishop, in order to win him 
over, had given him the command of the Castle of Peney. 
As soon as Berthelier was aware of the intentions of the 
duke and the bishop, he freed himself of this charge, in order 
to be more independent in his resistance. He put himself at 
the head of the young men, whom, under pretence of an 
association for pleasure, he organized into a band for mutual 
defence, to which he gave the name of “ Whoever Touches 
One Touches All.” 

This band was the instrument earliest employed for the 
salvation of Geneva, and conducted the city to independence, 
by paths of seeming disorder. It was by the aid of these 
young men of no repute, called the Geneva Boys,—very nice 
in affairs of honor, and always ready to have recourse to 
arms; comprehending, at first, only such rights as secured 
them in a life of dissipation; patriotic only so far as was 
necessary to protect their pleasures; believing that liberty 
meant for every man to live according to his liking, without 
law, rule, or compass,— that Berthelier strove to reéstablish 
that other liberty, which consists not in doing what one 
wishes, if one wishes not to do what one ought. He knew 
the perils to which he was exposed, and the fate that 
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awaited him. And so he used often to say to Bonivard: 
“My dear fellow, for the love of the liberty of Geneva, 
you will lose your benefice, and I shall lose my head.” 

In 1517, the duke began seriously his attack on the 
liberties of Geneva. In order to get a clean sweep for his 
designs upon its rights, he planned to confound its defenders. 
He, therefore, caused the bishop to bring a capital charge 
against the most independent of the burghers, who were 
prosecuted for intent to poison John of Savoy with fish-cakes. 
John Pécolat, who had remarked that the bishop would not 
live long, was seized, conducted to the Castle of Thiez, and 
put to the torture in the name of John of Savoy, although 
this right was reserved for the syndics. He bravely sustained 
two of these cruel tests; but the torments of the third over- 
came his fortitude, and he said all that was desired against 
Berthelier and his other friends. He was prompt, as soon as 
he was set at liberty, in retracting his confessions. Later, 
when they were about to apply the torture for the fourth 
time, he cut off a piece of his tongue, in order that the agony 
might not draw from him any words disastrous to his fellow- 
citizens. Two of the latter, Navis and Blanchet, were put 
to death on the ground of complicity. The duke had them 
apprehended on his domain — where they happened to be at 
the time,— put to the torture, and beheaded. Their heads 
were nailed to a walnut-tree on the bank of the Arve, in 
order to strike terror among the survivors. 

Berthelier, whom a similar fate awaited, if he had not 
escaped, fled to Friburg. During this temporary exile, he 
contrived for his threatened country a protection more 
powerf 1] than that of the young men enrolled under his 
banner of lawlessness and independence. He induced the 
Friburghers to associate themselves, according to the prac- 
tice in the Swiss cantons, under a bond of citizenship and 
mutual defence with the Genevese, whom the attacks of the 
duke had roused from their indifference. The Genevese, 
in fact, granted him a safe-conduct, that he might return and 
be tried before the syndics, who acquitted him. The fellow- 
ship of citizens, set on foot by Berthelier, was put in opera- 
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tion by Besancon Hugues, at that time syndic, who repaired 
to Friburg for that express purpose. From that time dates 
the formation of the political party of Hidgenossen (Hugue- 
nots), or confederates, which was the successor of that law- 
less band, the Geneva Boys. The dependants and supporters 
of the duke formed, under the name of Mamelukes, the 
opposite party. The town was divided into two factions, 
one of which relied for support upon Switzerland, the other 
upon Savoy. The Hidgenossen wore in their hats a cock- 
feather, in the Swiss fashion; the Mamelukes, like the Savoy- 
ards, a sprig of holly. 

The duke, whose unjust claims had led to the formation of 
Berthelier’s Band, and whose acts of violence had provoked 
the fellowship with Friburg, was full of wrath. He looked 
upon the alliance as a measure of precaution hostile to his 
designs, and considered the acquittal of Berthelier a defiance 
of his power. He determined to break up the former, and 
reverse the latter. At Ziirich, before an assembly of all the 
Swiss cantons, he instituted a complaint against the canton 
of Friburg for having, without his consent, concluded a 
treaty with his subjects. The diet gave decision in favor of 
the abolishment of the fellowship of citizens; but the towns 
of Friburg and Geneva persisted in the alliance, in spite of 
all the duke’s attempts to induce them to renounce it. 

Then the duke had recourse to force. He secretly assem- 
bled an army, and appeared before Geneva, which he declared 
rebellious in violent, open act. Before the Friburghers 
could come to the succor of their confederate, he entered 
the town at the head of his troops. He ordered the gate of 
St. Anthony to be broken down, and marched over it in 
token of triumph. He forbade the burghers to carry arms, 
under penalty of three applications of the strappado. He 
convened the General Assembly, and compelled it to re- 
nounce the alliance with Friburg. The syndics, under 
whom the treaty of citizen-fellowship had been concluded, 
were deposed; and the duke succeeded, by the terror he 
inspired, in having only Mamelukes introduced into the 
petty council. 
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Berthelier had not taken flight. He awaited in brave 
tranquillity the fate he had long foreseen for himself. Ac- 
quitted by the syndics, his rightful judges, he had no inten- 
tion of retreating before his victorious enemies. As he was 
coming in one day from his garden, playing with a tame 
weasel, the vidame made him prisoner in the name of the 
bishop, and conducted him to the castle of the island. Being 
questioned by a Savoyard provost, commissioned to condemn 
him, in contempt of the franchises of the town, he refused to 
answer him. He was condemned to have his head cut off. 
He died with fortitude, leaving, as a legacy to his native 
town, the example of his courage, and the subsequent results 
of his negotiation with Friburg. His guards said to him: 
*“ Ask pardon of the lord.” “What lord?” replied he. “The 
lord of Savoy; your prince, and ours.” “He is not my lord; 
and, if he were, I would not ask pardon of him.” “You 
must die, then,” added they. His only reply was to write 
on the wall of his prison: “ Non moriar, sed vivam, et narrabo 
opera Domini.” He was beheaded in front of the palace of 


the bishop; and his body, covered with blood, was dragged 
through the streets by the executioner, saying, as he showed 
the head, “ Let this serve as a warning to traitors!” Ber- 
thelier took with him the regrets and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens, who composed for him this epitaph:— 


“ Quid mihi mors nocuit? virtus post fata virescit, 
Nec cruce, nec saevi gladio perit illa tyranni.” 


The duke exercised his tyranny over Geneva without 
hindrance for five years. All those opposed to his authority, 
or whose opposition he feared, were imprisoned, beaten, put 
to the torture, or to death. Bonivard was seized, deprived 
of his benefits, and confined in the Castle of La Grolée. 
Councillor Levrier was condemned to suffer capitally, for 
having said in council that the duke was not sovereign of 
Geneva. He walked to the scaffold, repeating the lines com- 
posed for Berthelier, and saying: “God grants me the favor 
of dying in behalf of the authority of St. Peter, and the 


liberty of my native land!” 
7 
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A widespread terror followed these executions. Forty of 
the principal Hidguenots took refuge in Fribourg, to escape 
the fate of Berthelier and Levrier. Their party seemed 
broken up; the courageous spirits of Geneva were abashed ; 
and the people were plunged in the supineness of impotence 
and fear. The duke had transferred his court to the town. 
He sought to decoy the enslaved citizens from their ancient 
rights by the splendor of his holidays, and to put prosperity 
in the room of liberty. He no longer dreaded the Swiss 
cantons, among whom dissension had arisen from a difference 
of worship, and who appeared to have deserted the cause of 
the town which they had temporarily admitted into their 
confederation. As Bonivard said: “Only God was left to 
keep watch over Geneva while she slept.” 

God did, indeed, guard the little town, and was reserving 
it for great things. Its oppressed condition could not but be 
temporary. This condition had been brought about by the 
connivance of the duke with the bishop; it had been estab- 
lished by an armed surprise and bloody deeds of violence ; it 
had been perpetuated by the presence of the duke in Geneva. 
But all this was not destined to last. At the death of John 
of Savoy, the new bishop was sure to prefer his own sover- 
eignty to that of the duke. It was impossible that the duke 
himself should reside forever in the town; and the moment 
that his usurpation was no longer upheld by his presence, he 
was destined to succumb to the impetuous patriotism of the 
citizens. In order that the duke might remain master of 
Geneva, it was necessary that he should make it his capital. 
But, located on both slopes of the Alps, aiming now to 
extend his Savoyard possessions on one side, and now his 
Piedmontese possessions on the other; enlisted in the strug- 
gle between the two houses, Austria and France, he was 
bound, sooner or later, by the operation of events and his 
own ambition, to remove from Geneva, and restore that town 
to its freedom and alliances. 

To be conquered by the Duke of Savoy, or leagued with 
the Swiss cantons,—that was the alternative awaiting Ge- 
neva. In this view, the past was a sure index of the future. 
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For two centuries the system of federation had won the day 
over that of conquest. In that region, there had been no 
military dynasty sufficiently powerful to establish territorial 
unity,—a thing still more difficult of attainment in a country 
of mountains than elsewhere. The houses of Zehringen 
and the Viennese Dauphins had perished; that of Hapsburgh 
had changed locality from the midst of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; that of Savoy was too feeble on one 
side, and too inconveniently situated on the other. There- 
fore, the system of cantons spread through one and another 
of the Alpine valleys, to the exclusion of the feudal power 
and ecclesiastical sovereignty. Everything approaching the 
periphery of this active principle of federal independence 
was sure to be swept into it; and Geneva was not destined 
to become Savoyard territory, but a Swiss canton. 

The decisive moment for solving the question soon arrived. 
The very nature and situation of affairs gave rise to the 
decision. John of Savoy, having died in 1523, was suc- 
ceeded by Peter de la Baume. This man was a creature of 
the duke, in whose estates he held rich ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. But his new dignity, by changing his condition, 
altered his opinions. He preferred to be a free sovereign 
than an indebted subject; and he showed himself favorable 
to the rights of Geneva. A circumstance which, in its con- 
sequences, was still more important than the elevation of 
Peter de la Baume to the Episcopate was the departure of 
the Duke of Savoy for his Piedmontese estates, whither he 
was summoned by events in the Milanese, the battle of 
Pavia, and the capture of Francis I. Before leaving Geneva, 
toward the close of 1525, he was anxious to assure himself 
of its fidelity. He convened the burghers in a council, 
which was called the Council of Halberds; and he obtained, 
through the devotion of some and the silent acquiescence of 
others, a pledge that the citizens would live obedient to his 
edicts and protection. He then went forth from the town, 
never to enter it again. 

During his absence, the Genevese, supported by their 
bishop, and seconded by the refugee Hidguenots, at whose 
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head was Besangon Hugues, who had escaped the vengeance 
of the duke, negotiated a new alliance, stronger and broader, 
between their oppressed native land and the two cantons of 
Friburg and Berne. The four syndics of Geneva, who were 
the minions of the duke, having learned of the negotiation, 
wrote to the cantons, for the purpose of disavowing it in the 
name of the town. Thereupon, the cantons sent the com- 
missioner, Louis de Sergin, to Geneva, to test the temper of 
the town, and learn whether they stood by the proceedings 
of the refugees. This commissioner found the town almost 
unanimously disposed to shake off the yoke. He was con- 
ducted before the council by the relatives of the refugees 
and a large crowd of citizens. One among them, named 
John Baudiéres, the father of one of the banished, acted as 
spokesman ; and, after having called to memory the rights of 
the citizens and the franchises of the town, he said, in the 
name of those who accompanied him: “ We protest against 
any and all disavowal of the proceedings undertaken by our 
‘ refugee fellow-citizens for the welfare and honor of the 
town. He then made a formal demand upon the council to 
ratify the protest. The council, taken by surprise, was 
silent; and the chief syndic showed an intention of avoiding 
the satisfaction demanded, by calling for a postponement: 
but Robert Vandel exclaimed: “ What need of deliberation, 

in order to ratify our protest?” and immediately asked the 

Friburg commissioner himself to draw up the certificate of 
protest. 

The commissioner, addressing the assembly, then said: 

“ Gentlemen, citizens, and burghers here assembled, who ask 

of me this testimonial, do you approve, and do you say that 

the honorable gentlemen now in the country of the Helve- 

tians are men of worth, of fair reputation and name, worthy 

of all honor and praise? Do you approve and ratify all that 

shall be said, done, negotiated, and concluded by the afore- 

mentioned citizens to the praise, honor, and favor, and in 

behalf of the usefulness and welfare of this illustrious city?” 

“Yes! Yes!” was the answer from all sides. ‘The commis- 
sioner called the syndics and council to witness; and he drew 
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up the declaration on the stair-landing of the city hall itself. 
This certificate, which termed the banished better citizens 
than any other inhabitant of the town, inasmuch as they 
abandoned their homes, wives, children, and property to 
maintain its liberties, was signed by a very large number of 
burghers, and approved by almost all. A call was made, in 
fact, at every house, to ascertain the opinion of each member 
of the corporation of burghers; and “it was found,” says 
Bonivard, “that there were not within the walls of Geneva 
a hundred persons who refused assent. Even the children 
in the streets cried, ‘ Hurrah for the Hidguenots!’” 

This event was the signal for a real revolution.” The 
people elected the syndics of 1526 from among the Fid- 
guenots, and even conferred this honor upon John Philip, 
one of the banished. All the exiles came back, bring- 
ing with them the new treaty of alliance with the can- 
tons of Friburg and Berne, which was drawn up by 
Besancon Hugues, dated Feb. 8, 1526. The advoyers of 
Friburg and of Berne, and the syndics of Geneva, in the 
name of their towns, formally received each other into 
citizen-fellowship, and took an oath to support each the 
other in case of attack. They swore, likewise, to give each 
other right of way through their respective territories, in 
case of any war in which they should be engaged; to grant 
to each other entire freedom of trade, to love and help one 
another as true allies. 

This act was ratified on February 25, in the assembly of 
the people. The vidame fled; forty-two Mamelukes, who 
declared against the alliance were banished; and, later, their 
property was confiscated. The memory of Berthelier was 
clothed with fresh dignity. The constitution of Geneva 
became more independent and more democratic. The armo- 
rial bearings of the duke were thrown by night into the 
river. His authority, together with the vidamate, was made 
null and void,—abolished de facto, without having yet 
existed de jure. The tribunal of the vidame was replaced 
by one held by a lieutenant of the civil service, to whom 
were given four burghers as assessors. The authority of the 
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bishop, without being suppressed, was weakened. The petty 
council which, together with the syndics, governed the town, 
was made subject to two other councils composed of sixty 
and of two hundred members, invested with higher powers, 
and at this time created on the model of the councils of 
Friburg and Berne. 

In order to guard against another military occupation of 
the town by the duke, the fortifications were restored and 
extended. Captains, banderets, and decennaries were ap- 
pointed, and placed under the command of a captain-general, 
who was the liberator, Besancon Hugues. Every citizen 
received orders to provide himself with arms, to wear a 
sword, and obey his chief under penalty of death. Chains 
were stretched in all parts of the town; a sentinel was 
stationed in the belfry; the tattoo was beaten at the close 
of day; the keys of the gates were deposited for the night 
at the city hall; and picket-posts, visited by the members 
of the petty council in turn, guarded the security of the 
town. 

In order to protect this democratic revolution, which had 
transferred the civil authority and the military power from 
the hands of the bishop and the.duke to the burghers, two 
pensionaries of Friburg and two of Berne were supported 
in Geneva. The presence of the representatives of these 
formidable Swiss cantons,—which had gained so many battles 
fought against the Emperor of Germany ; which at Granson, 
Morat, and Nancy had destroyed the power and the family 
of the Dukes of Burgundy; had vanquished at Novara the 
King of France, whose alliance all princes schemed to win, 
and whose enmity all dreaded,— must have reassured the 
town against the anger of the duke. 

The plans of this prince had just come to naught a second 
time. Violent measures had profited him no more than 
persecution. His usurpation and tyranny had won for the 
Kidguenots the support of two powerful cantons, and secured 
the banishment of the Mamelukes, who had allowed them- 
selves to be his accomplices. He was irretrievably van- 
quished; but he did not abandon his projects and hopes. 
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He employed for several years threats, intrigue, negotiation, 
and force to dissolve the alliance and reéstablish his own 
authority. He appealed to the Swiss cantons in vain. With 
no better effect, he obtained the intervention of the empe- 
ror, who wrote to the Genevese on his behalf. His reconcil- 
iation with the bishop, whom the loss of civil jurisdiction 
and the diminution of revenues had rendered dissatisfied, 
and who had removed from Geneva, was also of no use to 
him. With no better success, he attacked the Genevese by 
means of the Mamelukes and the Savoyard noblemen; who, 
under the name of Knights of the Spoon, posted themselves in 
the fortress of Gaillard and in the neighboring castles, whence 
they waged a long, harassing war against the town. The 
Genevese bore up against all. By their perseverance, they 
baffled all the intrigues of the duke. With the aid of their 
allies, they repulsed all his attacks; they pronounced the 
penalty of death against any citizen who should speak of 
breaking the treaty of citizen-fellowship; and, to the proposi- 
tions of the duke, they replied, that rather than consent, 


they would permit the razing of their town, and the killing 
of themselves, their wives, and children. Thus they accom- 
plished, by their courage and constancy, that revolution 
which, by assuring independence to Geneva, prepared the 
way for its reformation and greatness. 
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CHAUNCEY WRIGHT. 


The name standing at the head of this article is probably 
familiar to but few, and altogether unknown to most. Yet 
this volume,* with fitting plainness entitled Philosophical 
Discussions by Chauncey Wright, is to be pronounced the 
most substantial work on the logic of science and the later 
aspects of philosophy that has been produced in America. 

It reveals to the careful student a mind of such solid power, 
such thorough discipline, such pure and high intellectual 
strain, as to provoke curiosity concerning the life and char- 
acter of its author. This natural desire Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, the most intimate friend of Mr. Wright, has met 
with a full biographical and critical sketch prefixed to the 
collection of essays. From it we learn the few facts in the 
uneventful life of a philosopher. Chauncey Wright was born 
in Northampton in 1830, and entered Harvard College in 
1848, where he devoted himself mainly to mathematics and 
philosophy. On graduating, in 1852, he became a computer 
for the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac. From 
1863 to 1870, he was recording secretary of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, editing the “ Proceedings ” of 
the academy. Regularly residing in Cambridge after his 
graduation, in 1870 he delivered lectures on psychology in 
one of the university courses, and in 1874-75 gave instruc- 
tion in mathematical physics. In 1864 appeared his first 
contribution to the North American Review —“ A Physical 
Theory of the Universe”; while his earliest article in the 
Nation here reprinted —a notice of Dr. McCosh’s Intwitions 
of the Mind —bears the date Nov. 16, 1865. He died sud- 
denly in Cambridge, on Sept. 12, 1875. 

The noble volume which the pious care of his friends has 
issued contains the greater part of his published writings. 





* Philosophical Discussions. By Chauncey Wright. With a Biographical Sketch 


of the author by Charles Eliot Norton. 8vo. pp. xxiii., 434. New York: Henry Holt, 
& Co. 1877. 
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His strictly mathematical and physical papers, mostly writ- 
ten during the earlier years of his life, are- not included. 
Eight articles from the North American Review, as many 
critical notices from the Nation, two contributions to the 
American Academy, and a “ Fragment on Cause and Effect,” 
fill the table of contents. One who will read and re-read 
the single masterly article on the “Evolution of Self-Con- 
sciousness,” wherein the rare qualities of Wright’s intel- 
lect are most clearly shown, can hardly fail to be touched 
with that sorrow which few perhaps can deeply feel, and 
they alone most keenly whom the crowd of the superficial 
reproach with coldness of heart, sorrow for the loss to the 
world of a preéminent intellect, grief over what here “might 
have been” in exalted philosophical achievement. These 
collected articles are far above the common level of discus- 
sion. But, admirable as they are in themselves, they stir 
inextinguishable regret that their author could not, with the 
lease of a few added years, have wrought out a finished 
work to bear adequate witness to his consummate powers. 

His mind was of the very first order; and, if we may trust 
his friends, his character was not inferior in a rare firmness 
and sweetness. “Chauncey Wright was known to few per- 
sons,” says George Wm. Curtis, “and intimately to very few. 
Those few alone know that as he was one of the wisest, so 
he was one of the most attractive of men,—a bright and 
delightful companion whom children loved.” ‘He belonged,” 
wrote the editor of the Nation, “to the precious band of 
genuine philosophers; and among them few can have been 
as completely disinterested as he. Add to this eminence his 
tireless amiability, his beautiful modesty, his affectionate 
nature and freedom from egotism, his childlike simplicity in 
worldly affairs, and we have the picture of a character of 
which his friends feel more than ever now the elevation 
and the rarity.” “The character of Chauncey Wright was 
no less remarkable than his intelligence,’ Mr. Norton 
declares, “and was of such uncommon and admirable 
quality, that upon those who knew him intimately his death 


fell as a great misfortune, and has left a void in their lives 
8 
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that can never be filled.” “He had what may truly be 
called an elevated nature,—not remote from human inter- 
ests, but above all selfishness or meanness. The motives by 
which the lives of common men are determined had little 
influence with him. He did not feel the spur of ambition, 
or the sting of vanity. No thought of personal advantage, 
no jealousy of others, affected his judgment or his conduct. 
His principles were so firmly established that his moral 
superiority seemed not so much the result of effort as the 
expression of what was natural to him.” It must have been, 
indeed, a nature of high standing and nobility that could 
inspire so balanced a mind as Mr. Norton’s to the touching 
memoir of his friend. This deserves for itself a frequent 
perusal, because of its fine combination of tenderness and 
discrimination. Love and wisdom have met together to 
dictate these pages of chastened eulogy and affectionate 
judgment. In a far-removed field of life and thought 
they remind one of Shelley’s lament over his Adonais ; 
but, as befits the equal and philosophic mind they cele- 
brate, the poetic rage is absent, and the higher eloquence 
of self-restraint is heard. 

But to those who have come to know Chauncey Wright 
only through his writings, his early death, if not felt with 
the sense of personal loss, must yet seem a hard affliction. 
Philosophy has few remaining disciples worthy to be com- 
pared with him in elevation of mind, that philosophy espe- 
cially which he chiefly loved; not philosophy commercing with 
the skies, but philosophy walking with a firm pace on the 
solid ground of Nature, reading with a trained eye the com- 
plicated language of facts, and rendering to man an impartial 
account of those laws and principles of the mind upon which 
rest sound thought, strengthening education, —all durable 
progress. The moral character of the mind laid open in 
these essays is such as to excite the admiration of all who 
know the exceeding difficulty of escaping prejudice -in the 
treatment of the most abstract themes. Every article handles 
subjects over which controversy is still warm. Yet occupied 
as these pages are with discussions of the vexed questions of 
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the origin of the physical structure of man, and of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, they are well-nigh purely dis- 
passionate. Wright's mind was so broad-based and substan- 
tial as to be quite incapable of partisanship. His temper, 
through that very disposition which may have been the cause 
of his slightness of performance in proportion to his genius, 
preserved almost invariably the true philosophic frame. 
Deeply reflective, and at the same time acutely observant, 
he had pondered the many moral reasons of error in the 
workings of the intellect, and had learned to practise a 
candor, a fairness, a generosity, very unusual in the treat- 
ment of living issues. In these as in various other respects 
he was a faithful disciple of John Stuart Mill, whom he 
greatly resembled in the morality of his mind. “To argue 
with him was a moral, no less than an intellectual disci- 
pline.” While the severity of his style, and the closeness of 
his reasoning give weight and strength to every page, little 
discount is to be made on a second reading, because of simple 
arbitrariness. His own definition of dogmatism deserves 
quotation: “ A dogmatist is one who is fond of strong asser- 
tions, — who concludes with his will, and reaches his conclu- 
sion by going to it when he finds no power, natural or super- 
natural, by which the mountain can be forced to come to 
him.” That entertaining dogmatist, Dr. McCosh, “regards 
all the errors and mistakes of philosophers as coming from a 
perverse will,—from their not yielding to their intuitive, 
heaven-born convictions. But the ‘sceptic’ does not deny 
that many of his beliefs are uncondition 1] or necessary. By 
necessity he means unconditionalness, or that the fact is 
independent of all other known facts and conditions. What- 
ever the word ‘necessity’ means more than this comes, he 
thinks, from a rhetorical form of assertion; as if one should 
say, ‘This must be so,’ meaning that he is determined that 
it shall be so. This sort of self-determination in their con- 
victions, the Scottish school, doubtless, have; and they are 
probably correct in not ascribing it to the evidence of expe- 
rience; but then they are wrong in thinking that it comes 
from the reason, since, in fact, its real origin is in the will.” 
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Dr. McCosh “happens to know of some” of Tyndall’s critics, 
“that they are praying for him, in all humility and tender- 
ness, that he may be kept from all evil, temporal and 
eternal.” Upon which Mr. Wright keenly remarks: “Such 
belligerent magnanimity must be very consoling to its object. 
To be prayed for particularly, by fellow-mortals, that we may 
be delivered from deliberately cherished, or at least seriously 
considered, views on the nature of things, and not alone 
from what we ourselves recognize as evils, may be from a 
sympathy with a supposed unconscious, undeveloped better 
self in us; but to us, our conscious selves, it seems scarcely 
different, except in degree, from a sympathy and a wish for 
our eternal welfare which would burn us at the stake. 
Indeed, the attitude is not very unlike that of picking up 
the fagots for a spiritual cremation, of which the material 
symbol is now forbidden by civilized opinion and law.” 
The value of this volume of discussions as a contribution 
to philosophic thought seems to us very high; but its value 
as an example of the right ethics of controversy seems still 
higher. Chauncey Wright’s effort was always to understand, 
not to misunderstand, his opponent. He ever tried to set his 
adversary’s argument in its fairest light, — to give to it the 
best construction which it would bear. This generous dis- 
position is the more apparent to the observant reader from 
the lack of literary graces noticeable throughout the volume. 
While the composition is labored, the labor is spent almost 
exclusively upon the thought, and very slightly upon its 
adornment. The chief figure of speech which often makes 
its appearance is that good rhetoric and logic in one, under- 
statement. “I often tell Mrs. Professor,” says Dr. Holmes, 
“that her ‘I think it is so’ is worth a dozen of other people’s 
‘I know it is so.” The essayist’s power of abstract reason- 
ing was so high, that his writings are too often compact 
beyond an advisable degree. The transitions of his argu- 
ment are not sufficiently visible; and he had scarce conde- 
scension enough for less vigorous minds than his own. He 
did not set his strong and main proofs so high upon the 
hill of emphasis as to attract the notice of those but ordi- 
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narily attentive. Herein, indeed, he may be charged with a 
defective sense of proportion. The stream of his reasoning 
flowed steadily on with a full and but too even current. 

But if one will appreciate the real rarity and preéminence 
of “the intellectual power” which in this volume goes 
“sounding on through words and things,” let him contrast 
with Chauncey Wright other authors of the day who are 
near to his standing ground. Wright was, by the strong 
bent of his nature, an Aristotelian. In Ontology he had 
little faith. The true philosophy was to him the philosophy 
of experience, as developed by the British school. After the 
death of Mill, no living man, with the possible exception of 
Alexander Bain, was so well qualified to stand as the chief 
exponent of this philosophy in its psychological and its 
moral applications. Other disciples there were as devoted ; 
two or three possibly there were of superior general ability ; 
but not one was his equal in analytical power. No one 
certainly would bear comparison with him in degree of pos- 
session of the true Socratic temper. Compare with the 
essays in this volume which treat of Evolution the next 
best writing on the subject by any one on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. John Fiske does honor to the cause of 
abstract thought in America. His exposition of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy is much more than an echo of his 
master. In several respects it deserves higher praise than 
does the original which it expounds. Yet Mr. Fiske’s book, 
admirable as it generally is, and betraying him but rarely, 
as we think, into undeniable over-statement, seems like the 
work of immaturity when one turns to it from reading these 
Philosophical Discussions. A suspicion of partisanship enters 
the reader’s mind too often. The air of thorough-going 
discipleship in most matters is quite opposite to that con- 
scious independence which in Wright shows the master 
intellect. This independence is but one sign of the dif- 
ference between these two minds. Mr. Fiske’s high talent 
for exposition and for original thought no competent judge 
can doubt; but Chauncey Wright was a philosophic genius 
of the first rank, whose achievement remained sadly beneath 
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his powers. He could treat with such a philosopher as Her- 
bert Spencer from a footing of equality; while Mr. Fiske’s 
attitude has been that of the pupil. 

Mr. Spencer is doing a work which compels admiration 
from all students of philosophy by its intellectual ability, 
and demands honor from all for the noble disinterestedness 
with which it is pursued. But Mr. Fiske might have 
answered what is now perhaps a greater need than the need 
of expounding Spencer, had he criticized his master’s ency- 
clopedic scheme of knowledge much more thoroughly and 
severely than he has done; for there are many signs among 
us of a Spencer-cult. His undiscerning worshippers are too 
many: his discriminating admirers are too few. His power 
over the young thinkers of this generation is deservedly 
very great; but its really salutary effect is not plainly 
visible until his disciple has experienced that reaction from 
discipleship through which every independent mind must 
sooner or later pass. To those who are enthralled by Mr. 
Spencer, we should not recommend for immediate study the 
third essay in this volume, upon his philosophy. It was 
written twelve years since; and we do not think it entirely 
just to all the present facts of the case. But to the students 
who have read Spencer with ardor, but have come, after all, 
to doubt whether his famous formula explains quite as much 
as he claims; who have begun to suspect that many of its 
applications, in spite of their supposed illuminating effect, 
do but darken matters which must be explained by quite 
different methods, this essay may do much good. For, while 
these will not accept every word of Wright’s criticism as 
conclusive, they will recognize in it the hand of a man 
entirely competent to treat the “synthetic philosophy ” from 
an independent standpoint. 

It may be a surprise to some to find Herbert Spencer here 
ranked as a teleologist; but, in comparison with his critic, 
his teleological tendencies are pronounced. It is this fact 
which gives to the whole paper a peculiar value. For the 
dispassionate frame of mind in which Chauncey Wright 
studied Nature deserves a place among the marvels of intel- 
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lect. He looked at things with an unadulterated desire to 
know them simply as they are. No thoughts about their 
relations to human interests or to divine plans seemed to find 
even a hiding-place in his science. The proper position for 
these was assigned to them in the less positive departments 
of knowledge, more especially in theology. Wright never 
speaks of theology with intolerance or disdain. But in 
science he considered optimism and pessimism in any and 
every degree as impertinences ; and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
claims recognition as a philosophy of science. “ Ostensibly 
the law of evolution was derived,” says the essay on Spencer, 
“from the investigations of the physiologists in embryology, 
from Harvey down to the present time. The formula of Von 
Baer was the first adequate statement of it. This formula 
Mr. Spencer has elaborated and completed, so as to apply, 
he thinks, not only to the phenomena of embryology, but to 
the phenomena of Nature generally, and especially, as it 
appears, to those which we know least .about, and to those 
which we only guess at.” The essay goes on to show that 
the real origin of Spencer’s law is in the moral idealism 
which “is the religion of our time,” “the faith that moral 
perfectibility is possible in the furtherance of a present 
progress.” However inspiring this faith may be, it must 
certainly be rejected as a groundwork for the philosophy of 
positive science. Spencer’s system is vitiated as a philoso- 
phy by its subjective motive. This fact is no bar to its 
reception as a faith. Indeed, as we have implied, it is held 
by many in this latter way. 

Among the minor criticisms in this article, there deserve 
especial notice the strictures on Spencer’s use of the terms 
“abstract” and “general,” on his test of truth and his 
“reconciliation ” (so-called) of science and religion. This 
is the critic’s judgment upon the recognition of the “ un- 
knowable” as the basis of religion: “Religious sentiments 
are essentially constructive. They must have propositions, 
or something to believe,—something to give entire, free, 
and hearty assent to. Strings of abstract, incomprehensible 
terms, with the copulas all left out, — nothing to believe in 
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except our own ignorance (however respectable this may 
be) will never do. If thought cannot furnish the copulas, 
feeling can and will.” 

Chauncey Wright was an evolutionist ; but he continually 
reminds his readers of the limits so difficult to define and 
keep in mind, when one has heartily embraced the idea 
of evolution, between established science, half-established 
theory, and that which is still theory pure and simple. In 
his essay on the “ Genesis of Species,” he remarks upon one 
paradoxical effect of Darwin’s labors; for while the theo- 
logians, as a body, have lost their horror of the evolution 
philosophy, they largely refuse their assent to the special 
doctrine of natural selection. Yet, with the exception of 
the undoubted facts of embryology, no class of facts brought 
forward in support of evolution as a universal law is equal 
in scientific weight and validity to those with which’ Mr. 
Darwin has established the law of natural selection. Many 
who would call themselves clear thinkers are thus put in 
the illogical position of favoring a general theory of universal 
evolution, while scrupling at the most cogent body of evi- 
dence but one that can be adduced in its support. But 
Wright was too consistent a follower of Newton, he 
thought too highly of Newton’s maxim, “ Hypotheses non 
fingo,”’ to rashly embrace the evolution philosophy in all 
its applications. He saw in Mr. Darwin, as many see, a 
model inductive philosopher, and in the Origin of Species a 
thorough working-out of a special law of nature, encum- 
bered with no unscientific speculation. He held that “ nat- 
ural selection” has been clearly established by Darwin and 
his co-workers as an actual and positive law of Nature. It 
is not the only law in the process of “descent with modifi- 
cation,” but it is a principal rule. 

Three of the “discussions” are specifically concerned 
with Darwinism, properly so-called. In the first, the author 
reviews Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s collection of essays on 
the subject, and exposes his inconsistency in arbitrarily fixing 
the limits of natural selection in its influence upon the devel- 
opment of sensation and thought. Mr. Wallace is deficient 
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precisely where Chauncey Wright was most strong. He is 
not a philosopher ; he is not thoroughly acquainted with those 
doctrines of modern psychologists which throw great light 
on the problems that he calls most difficult. Wright was a 
phenomenal combination of man of science and philosopher. 
His essays which treat of the psychological phases of natural 
selection and evolution are not to be paralleled in the multi- 
tude of writings upon the general theme. His intellectual 
subtlety, keenness, and rigor are plainly indicated in the 
essay upon Wallace, and in the two following, directed 
against Mr. Mivart. 

But they are shown to their fullest extent in the piéce 
de résistance of this volume, the elaborate article upon the 
“ Evolution of Self-Consciousness.” This attacks the hardest 
point in the whole range of evolutionary inquiry, — the tran- 
sition from the brute mind to the human mind. Naturally, 
the essay is to a large degree occupied with setting forth, 
in Wright’s thoroughly independent and firm fashion, the 
leading principles of the associational school of psycholo- 
gists; for no transition from animal instinct, as represented 
by the intuitionalists to the human mind, as they portray it, 
is conceivable. The most determined disciple of intuition 
can hardly fail to admire the dialectic skill with which 
Wright here contrasts the metaphysical and scientific ten- 
dencies in speculation. 

It was the admirable feature of his mind, that he could 
allow ample and proper room for the operation of minds 
most opposite to his own. Himself apparently as uncon- 
cerned as man can be with any kind of theological specula- 
tion, a consistent positivist in this sense that he rejected as 
material for science all current theories in which he could 
detect “the subtle poison of teleology,” he recognized the 
necessity of the spiritual tendency of thought, the rightful- 
ness of a theological method on its own ground. “The 
whole nature of the modern civilized man,” he says in this 
profound essay, “includes both these opposing tendencies ; 
and a conflict between them arises only when either dis- 


position invades the proper province of the other. In the 
9 
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forms of ontological and phenomenological, or metaphysical 
and positive philosophies, this conflict is unavoidable and 
endless. Deathless warriors, irreconcilable and alternately 
victorious, according to the nature of the ground or to 
advantages of position, continually renew their struggles 
along the line of development in each individual mind and 
character. A contrast of tendencies analogous to this is 
shown in the opposition of science and poetry.” 

The essays we have noted, and the others of which we 
can make no mention, are dominated by this large and com- 
prehensive spirit. The reason for the distinction made by 
Wright and by others before him is plain and undeniable. 
The problem of the location of the lines of division between 
a positive science and a spiritual philosophy must remain a 
vexed question. But may we not hope and expect that 
hereafter thinkers on either side of the line will occupy 
themselves less with border wars, and more with home culti- 
vation? The readers of this volume may accept or reject 
the lines which Chauncey Wright ran through the disputed 
territory. But the large reasonableness of his comprehen- 
sive mind, the thorough moral discipline of his high powers, 
will be to them welcome signs of, a better day in philosophy. 
He characterized his own temper, when he wrote that “ Men 
are born either Platonists or Aristotelians; but by their 
education through a more and more free and enlightened 
discussion, and by progress in the sciences, they are re- 
strained more and more from going to extremes in the 
direction of their native biases.” His own native bias 
was predominantly toward the “observation which with 
experimental seal warrants the tenor” of modern science. 
That bias was so radical as to be, even when restrained, a 
true psychological wonder, so pure was his study of Nature 
from admixture of spiritualistic feeling. But self-restraint 
and education did their work so effectually that we may 
seek in vain among modern thinkers for a more just, mature, 
and balanced mind. 

Our gradual deliverance in philosophy is to come, not 
from feeble eclectics, but from the most vigorous and best- 
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disciplined minds, positive and theological. If they have 
indeed chastened and restrained their native biases, the 
stronger that bias the better. We shall never see the incor- 
poration of faith and knowledge under one name. If we 
do, then, perceive here “a divided duty,” if we do rightly 
recognize that “truth is a double question,” let us be 
thankful for commanding minds, turn in what direction 
they may. Scientifically biased, let us give heed to Emer- 
son and Martineau; theologically biased, let us give an 
equal attention to John Stuart Mill and Chauncey Wright. 

NIcHOLAS P. GILMAN. 


THE WANTS OF OUR AGE AND LAND. 


The memorial services of DECORATION DAy seem to have 
lost nothing of their interest yet. Personal. feelings still 
mingle with emotions of national gratitude, and throw 
around the graves of the dead a sense of personal loss and 
grief. The day was celebrated in all parts of the country, 
and some of the most impressive speeches were eulogies pro- 
nounced by Confederate soldiers at the graves of those who 
died in defence of the Union. We remember seeing Roger 
A. Pryor, of Virginia, a few years before the war, in our 
national House of Representatives, with all the fierceness of 
sectional strife brandishing his cane in the face of Mr. Love- 
joy, of Illinois, and vainly attempting to intimidate that fear- 
less champion, then in the midst of an anti-slavery speech. 
We know how bitterly he fought against us during the war. 
It is certainly of good omen to the Republic that he should 
now find it in his heart to utter words like these :— 


That from our bosoms every vindictive and ,uncharitable recollection 
of the unhappy conflict is banished, never to return, we this day attest 
by the last act of concession and conciliation, even by bearing the tribute 
of praise and benediction to the tomb of those by whose hand our Con- 
federate republic was stricken down. 


Equally encouraging are the words spoken on the same 
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occasion in Nashville, Tenn., by Mr. Watterson, once a Con- 
federate soldier : — 





War or no war, we are all countrymen, fellow-citizens; and it is no 
mawkish sentiment or idle rhapsody which seeks to bring us nearer to- 
gether. The day of the sectionalist is over. The day of the nationalist 
has come. It has come, and it will grow brighter and brighter, dotting 
the land, not with battle-fields, but with school-houses in which our chil- 
dren, instructed better than ourselves, will learn to discern the shallow 
arts of the self-seeking demagogue, who would thrive by playing upon 
men’s ignorance and passion. The Union is indeed restored, when the 
hands that pulled that flag down come willingly, and with full hearts, to 
put it up again. I come with a full heart and a steady hand to salute the 
flag that floats above me, — my flag and your flag, the flag of the Union, the 
flag of the free hope and home, the star-spangled banner of our fathers, the 
flag that, uplifted triumphantly over a few brave men, has never been 
obscured, destined by God and Nature to waft on its ample fold the 
eternal song of manhood, — freedom to all the world,—the emblem of 
the power on earth that is to exceed that on which it was said the sun 
never went down. I had it in my mind to say that it is for us, the 
living, to decide whether the hundreds of thousands who fell on both 
sides during the battle were blessed martyrs to an end shaped by a 
wisdom greater than ours, or whether they died in vain. I shall not 
admit the thought. They did not die in vain. The power, the divine 
power, which furrowed the land by battle-fields, sowing it deep and 
broadcast with sorrow, will reap thence for us, and for the ages, a nation 
truly divine, — a nation of freedom and of freemen, whose tolerance shall 
walk hand in hand with religion, whilst civilization points out to patriot- 
ism the many open highways to human right and glory. 



























These are indeed encouraging words, and it becomes us of 
the North to see that all the magnanimity shall not be on 
one side. What we want most of all is the prevalence 
everywhere among us of men who illustrate in their lives 
the grander qualities of our nature. War, and most of all 
a civil war, is a terrible agency to let loose in a civilized 
community. It calls out, indeed, many generous and en- 
nobling attributes. It creates men who command our admi- 
| ration and respect. But it also calls out the meanest pas- 
sions, and gives a temporary prominence and success to some 
of the worst specimens of our humanity. It disorganizes 
and demoralizes the business habits of a people. The enter- 
prise of the country runs wild and mad. The time-honored 
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maxims of common honesty and common sense give place to 
loose ideas of honor and absurd notions of success. We all 
felt this during the latter years of the war and the first few 
years which succeeded it. After a pexiod of recklessness 
and extravagance, the illusion could no longer be kept up. 
Thousands of airy fabrics vanished away; colossal fortunes, 
gained by dishonesty or accident, fell with a crash which 
involved alike the innocent and the guilty. Then came a 
general feeling of distrust, which is always perilous, if not 
fatal, to the business of the world. Men who had borne up 
bravely under the shocks and vicissitudes of war were losing 
their courage, and became paralyzed by the long-continued 
pressure of unfortunate and distressing times. So it has 
been for the last three years. 

Now what is it that we need to lead us out of this wilder- 
derness and perplexity into better days and a better order of 
things? We need a better currency and a better administra- 
tion of the government, though both these things have been 
adjusting themselves to a truer standard of justice. After 
four years of war, during which time more than a million 
men had been changed from producers to destroyers, and the 
national resources of the country were necessarily diminished 
rather than increased, the valuation of property through all 
the Northern States was nearly doubled. Of course this was 
a delusion. We thought ourselves twice as rich as we were. 
The tremendous downfall consequent on this mistake must 
necessarily derange the business interests of our people, and 
bring poverty and sorrow into many thousands of once com- 
fortable or even affluent homes. Wise men ought to have 
foreseen the evil. Many, indeed, did so, and only wondered 
that the crash was delayed so long. But now that it has 
come, how are we to find our way out of the difficulty? By 
returning to the old habits of industry, economy, and hon- 
esty. What we need most of all is, just what we wanted 
most in the darkest days of the war. We want men,—not 
adventurers, speculators, nor even shrewd, sharp, selfish men, 
whose one object in life isto grow rich. We want men rich 
in all the higher qualities of mind and character,— men 
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equal to any emergency; and if we cannot have them, alas 
for all our boasted institutions and our boundless material 
resources. We want men of faith— men who look through 
these outward shadows into the everlasting laws and mind 
of God,—men who esteem it their highest privilege and 
glory to give themselves in glad obedience to the invisible 
laws and Creator of the universe. We have set up our own 
selfish idols. If some great prophetic soul like Moses should 
go up into the mount of vision to look into the laws of life 
which alone can make us prosperous and happy, and if, fresh 
from long-continued intercourse with God, he should come 
down, bearing with him the precepts there revealed to him, 
would he find us waiting to receive the divine command- 
ments, or would he find us worshipping our golden idols? 

We need, then, first of all, a faith which connects us with 
the eternal law and fountain of life, and which may thus 
enrich our lives from the fulness of the divine life, and 
unfold within us the grander sentiments through which 
alone human society or human life can be worth the having. 
We need faith in Christ, the image of him who is invisible ; 
for in “the word made flesh” we behold the divine ideal of 
what a human life, in its highest and truest manifestation, 
may be. We excuse ourselves by the greater short-comings 
of others. But in our divided and imperfect idea of what a 
man is expected to be, in our starveling and one-sided 
virtues — self-seeking and self-satisfied, we have only to 
turn to him, the gentlest and the mightiest representative of 
our race, to see as in a mirror, not what we are, but what 
God intended that we should be when he created man in his 
own image. 

We have our idols, our model men, who bewitch and 
captivate the minds of the young, and lower their whole 
standard of living. We have our popular preachers, our 
popular politicians —“smart men,” we call them,—who know 
how to get a name and make themselves felt. And we have 
men who grow rich, not by the honorable laws of trade, but 
by outwitting others. We look to them as leaders. But 
are these the men who, in public and private places, are to 
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establish the principles and form the habits of a people? 
Are these the leaders under whom we are to build up here 
on this Western Continent a mighty empire, and make it a 
joy and blessing to the world? Yet these are the men who 
during the last fifteen years have been pushing themselves 
forward most prominently, and doing most to corrupt the 
moral sentiments of the community. They are comparatively 
few. Their reign is only an ephemeral one. But they need 
to be supplemented, or rather supplanted, by men of a 
wholly different order. 

We need men of courage. There is a moral courage 
which makes very little noise, but is a mighty power for 
good. It enables a man to rule over himself, and makes 
him steadfast in doing what is right without fear or favor. 
This is a great quality. If it had ruled everywhere in our 
armies we should have been spared some of the saddest losses 
and disasters of the war. And we should not have had so 
often the deep humiliation of seeing brave men, who had 
distinguished themselves on the field, sinking into insig- 
nificance or disgrace, or into premature and unhonored 
graves. 

We also want men of sense. In talking with an Italian 
senator about the political prospects of his country, we were 
greatly struck with the emphasis with which he said, “ We 
have a sensible king,”’—as if in that one quality there was 
ground enough for hope. This, too, is a great quality. We 
want men who are self-poised and self-controlled, who do not 
lose their balance, but see things as they are. Of all intellect- 
ual gifts, there is not one on which we set so high a value 
as on this faculty of common-sense. Showy, plausible men,— 
we have enough of them. The man who sees for himself, who 
is not misled by popular illusions, whose mental vision is not 
obscured by passion or self-interest, or fear or prej:idice, is a 
very rare sort of man, and is very sure to have with this 
intellectual faculty the higher quality of moral integrity. 
He who sees clearly and deals honestly with himself is 
pretty sure to see clearly and to deal honestly with others. 
Obliquity of mind is very apt to go with obliquity of 
heart. 
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From these substantial qualities —a Christian faith lying 
as a quickening power at the centre of them all—we ascend, 
by a natural process, to their legitimate results, the finer 
qualities of a complete and generous manhood, the finer 
intellectual, moral, and religious culture which comes from 
the deeper sentiments and reaches up through all our higher 
faculties. The surest mark of progress in Christian civiliza- 
tion is to be seen in the treatment of woman. We think of 
the medieval ages of chivalry as the time when woman was 
most honored. A show of homage was indeed paid to the 
courtly maiden; but it will not do to look too minutely into 
the treatment she received after marriage, when the bravest 
and noblest of kings and knights did not hesitate, by his 
conjugal infidelity, to inflict the most cruel wrongs upon his 
wife in the very sanctuary of her heart’s dearest affections. 
We live in better times than those. Coarse and unclean as 
many things are around us, and earnestly as we would strive 
to stay the progress of sin and lead on to a purer condition 
of society, we believe that in our homes to-day, more than 

“in any other age or land, we have this evidence of our 
advance towards a higher type of manhood. We make less 
show. We exhibit less high courtesy abroad. But we 
accord to woman a more spontaneous deference; and she 
finds, within her own sphere, a higher culture, a larger 
liberty, and a wider influence in this country than in any 
other, except among the best, which are not always the 
highest, classes in England. 

It is only through the invisible realm of ideas and affec- 
tions that the best qualities of manhood and womanhood 
can be called out. Without these no amount of physical 
greatness or material prosperity can make a people great. 
Without them material prosperity and political power must 
soon come to an end. With that invisible sphere acting 
upon us and cherishing everything that is highest within us, 
what a world there is of riches and beauty for us to live in! 
There is the sentiment of patriotism which rises with the 
momentous issues and dangers of times like those through 
which we passed. There is the desire to make others hap- 
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pier and better, and the love of truth and virtue as some- 
thing to be incorporated into our lives. Above all, there is 
our Christian faith, which, by investing this world with the 
sanctities and guardianship of heaven, breeds in us some- 
thing of the calmness of that Presence in which we live. 
When we enter this higher realm, we see that life has a 
meaning grander than we had ever dreamed of before, and 
that death has realities too fine for the outward senses to 
behold. 

But now, as of old, it is often only through much tribula- 
tion that we can enter that kingdom. And so it was that 
during our war those times of danger and of death surprised 
us by the lofty elements of character which they revealed to 
us in our young men. Among the better part of them there 
was no talk of military glory or great deeds to be performed, 
but rather a solemn sense of the obligation laid upon them. 
“T go because it is my duty to go,” said a young man to me 
very quietly, as he was leaving with his company for the 
war. He went through many battles bravely and faithfully, 
and is still alive. I have held in my hand a paper stained 
with the life-blood of him who wrote upon it, for his mother, 
these words, the last that he ever wrote: “God defend our 
country. I die ina righteous cause. My love to all. All 
things work together for good to them that have faith.” 
' And he was but one among thousands. So they went forth, 
our bravest and our best, and afterwards, from messages 
forwarded to us, we may have learned how gentle, even in 
the wildest storm of battle, were the hearts that were beat- 
ing there, how full of Christian faith and love, and how in 
their sublime devotion to a holy cause they were lifted 
above themselves into a grander and truer life. 

We remember, one beautiful evening at Readville, just as 
the sun was going down, a dress-parade of the first colored 
regiment that was formed in Massachusetts. ‘The command- 
ing officer, Colonel Shaw, was a slender, light-complexioned, 
fair-haired youth, with a singular lightness and grace in 
every motion, and a charm of manner very attractive even 


to those who only saw him. When the review was over, his 
10 
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sister with Colonel Lowell, who was soon to be her husband, 
rode towards him, and as they met and talked together — he 
on foot and they on horse-back — they struck me, even then, 
as making one of the most beautiful and impressive pictures 
that I had ever seen. In a few days they separated, the 
young colonel to make himself immortal at Fort Wagner. 
Colonel Lowell, more mature, of a tougher, larger, and more 
powerful make —as quick as lightning in the action of his 
eye, mind, and hand,—was spared to render longer service, 
and received his death-shot in a mo&t extraordinary charge 
which helped to turn a defeat into victory, and excited the 
admiration and envy of those who saw him in that last great 
act of his life. We do not wonder that General Sheridan, 
in the grief and enthusiasm of the moment, should say that 
in his death was the greatest loss the army had sustained. 
With these events reflected back upon it, the picture that 
we saw at Readville comes up to us endowed with elements 
of youthful grace and moral strength and beauty, such as 
have never been exceeded, not even by the trio commem- 
orated by Ben Jonson in his famous epitaph on 
“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Death! ere thou hast slain another 

Learned, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 

* What has your democracy ever produced?” used scorn- 
fully to be asked by those who did not wish us well. A fter- 
wards they said of us, “The civil war has made them a great 
and terrible nation.” But as they came to knew us better, 
and when amid many things which neither they nor we can 
approve, they saw lives such as these —grand types of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood,— they looked upon us with 
different eyes. Finer specimens of youthful heroism, tem- 
pered by the deeper and sweeter traits of character, have 
never graced the lists of chivalry than were found in our 
armies. And in Washington and Lincoln, the founder and 
the preserver of our government, we have had men who in 
all coming times will hold an honored place among the 
great rulers of these nineteen Christian centuries. 
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But it becomes us not to boast of what we have done. 
The very magnitude and abundance of our material riches 
are in danger of gaining the mastery over us and crushing 
out our better qualities beneath their overpowering weight. 
The land is suffering to-day; the wheels of industry and 
commerce move heavily; our reputation abroad is clouded ; 
and our people at home are discouraged and perplexed 
because of lax morals and loose notions of honor, and a 
mournful breach of trust. We cannot too earnestly or too 
constantly hold up our noblest examples of manhood. Mate- 
rial prosperity, upheld by no spiritual forces, and allying 
itself to none of the grander elements of our nature, must 
sink into the earth and carry its worshippers with it into a 
hopeless abyss. To restore better times and a truer pros- 
perity, we need, not more money, but more integrity and 
higher ideas of life and success. In short, we need men of 
faith, men of courage, men of sense, men of truth, men 
whose finer sentiments are called out and strengthened by 
the highest intellectual, moral, and religious culture. 

J. H. Morison. 


FAITH —ITS MINISTRIES, ITS HOUSEHOLDS, ITS 
UNITY. 

“ Thou seest, hearest, and feelest nothing of God, because thou seekest for him 
abroad with thy outward eyes; thou seekest for him in books, in controversies, in 
the church, and outward exercises; but there thou wilt not find him, till thou hast 
first found him in thy heart. Seek for him in thy heart, and thou wilt never seek in 
vain, for there he dwelleth; there is the seat of his light and holy spirit.”"— William 
Law: “Spirit of Prayer.” 

In this age of intense and varied activity, the workman 
who would not be ashamed must find out, first of all, what 
specially he is sent into this world to do, and what is to be 
his gift to his day and generation. Of course he will ask 
for these special orders in an altogether catholic spirit, and 
in hearty recognition of all other laborers. He will be as 
ready to honor their callings as to magnify his own; and yet 
he will ever be saying: “ This one thing I do.” I think 
that what is so clearly recognized with regard to other 
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callings is much overlooked with regard to the ministerial 
calling. The minister is habitually treated, in many quar- 
ters, not only as a servant, —he must be that, if he is any- 
thing, — but as a servant of all work; and, imstead of doing 
one thing wisely and well, he does many things unwisely 
and to little purpose. And it seems to me timely to say 
to all who would not beat the air, In the petition of the 
disciples of Jesus, “Increase our faith!” see your calling! 
In a world whose multitudes, as they pass from the cradle 
to the grave, —out from one mystery into another, — must 
walk by faith, not by sight, it is one of our most pressing 
needs, that faith should be increased; and to supply this 
need you are here. 

This is the one thing which the minister of religion is 
in our world todo. Chiefly, primarily, essentially, he is 
concerned for moral and religious faith. To this work, all 
other work is subsidiary or secondary. For this special end, 
there are special methods and instrumentalities. Just in 
proportion to his clear recognition and intelligent pursuit of 
this end will he have a real function amongst men; and, so 
far as other workers are sincere, well-instructed, and faithful, 
he will find that he is working with them and they with 
him. 

What do I mean by faith? I mean the life in man that 
answers in thought, affection, speech, and deed to that 
divine life which flows in upon and encompasses us; the 
earthly child’s love, embrace, following of a heavenly 
Father; the recognition of a supreme goodness, to which 
all things must be possible, and which it must be blessed to 
obey; trust in an unseen guidance, which we call the 
divine Providence; an active predisposition to the best 
and the truest in a perfect love, which casts out all fear and 
anticipates all questions. Sometimes this confidence is 
occupied only with what we call our moral ideal,—then it 
is moral faith ; sometimes we are found of a perfect God, — 
then it is religious faith; sometimes Jesus is the author and 
finisher of it, and then it is Christian faith. But always 
it is faith as distinguished from knowledge, however much 
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we may be engaged to add to it knowledge. It is an active 
principle. It is loyalty to practical truth,—the truth 
which is concerned in the conduct of life, and is embodied 
in persons and characters, divine and human. It is intelli- 
gent, in the highest sense reasonable, but with an intelli- 
gence and reasonableness which are distinctively spiritual 
and moral, and may be shared by the peasant and the 
philosopher. It hears the truth, because it is of the truth; 
but its truth is not reasoned truth. It issues, not so much 
in what is called believing as in what is called living. It is 
to be studied in works. Its thoughts, however precious, are 
obscure until they are transmuted into human experience 
and human deeds. It is a will, for which there is a way. It 
is occupied, not with propositions, but with persons. It is 
drawn out, not into articles, but into institutions. It repeats 
itself in the consciousness and the characters of new gen- 
erations. Its promises are unto you and your children. It 
cannot be kept in the world upon the lips, or on the printed 
page. It lives, because it. is a life——a movement whose 
source no man knoweth, but whose way through the world 
is a way of light and love and peace. 

When this confidence becomes a conscious trust in God, 
religion begins. To be filled with this confidence, and 
mastered by it, is to be religious. The life which is 
nourished by it is a religious life. The hopes and charities 
which it feeds are religious. The interpretation which it 
determines us to put upon our world is religious, as when 
Jesus says: “It is mercy, not indifference to good and evil, 
when the heavenly Father makes his sun to shine equally 
upon saint and sinner.” The expectation which it encour- 
ages us to cherish about our destiny beyond this world 
is religious, as when Jesus said: “God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living; for all live unto him.” The 
life which we live is a religious life, when we are endeavor- 
ing to multiply witnesses for the holy God, by making our 
world outwardly, as well as inwardly, natural as well as 
spiritual, the best world, so that there will be no problem of 
evil to be resolved. The minister of religion is true to his 
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function when he is laboring to keep alive and increase the 
predispositions— what some would call the prejudices — of 
faith. The Church is true to its function when it speaks 
the word of faith, when it lives the life of faith, when it 
seeks to be a kingdom of God on earth. In a word, 
religion, like faith, is engaged about what is purely moral 
and spiritual; and its functionaries, its societies, its methods 
and instrumentalities must be essentially and predominat- 
ingly moral and spiritual. Whatever may be added in the 
way of knowledge will be only in recognition of this one 
thing, supreme and alone absolutely needful, and, so to 
speak, religion of religions. 

It seems to me that we meet one of the most pressing 
needs of our religious times when we remind the Church 
that it is before all a household of faith; that its ministers 
are to be men of faith, its methods the methods of faith, 
its unity the oneness of faith. This lesson is to be empha- 
sized, not only as between the school of Christ and the 
schools of science, but within the religious body itself, 
which must not be allowed to forget that it is a religious 
body, engaged to increase faith in the world, and to advance 
us in this higher life; for sometimes religion fails quite as 
much in being religious, and knows as little what manner 
of spirit it is of as the most avowedly secular, and, as we 
say, worldly of fellowships. This emphasis must be put 
upon the spiritual and moral, not in antagonism to any 
other human interest, but simply in order that whatsoever 
is given to-each to do may be done by each, the special 
want being met by its special supply; for the household of 
faith, like the school of science, has its own methods. Its 
chief business is so to deepen the springs of belief that they 
will become irresistible and inexhaustible. It completes 
faiths in works. Its world is a practical world. It lives 
rather than theorizes about life. The kingdom which 
it seeks is already within. What science sets about to 
prove, faith steadily affirms. That wisdom has been asked 
of God, and God has given it. It is written by his finger 
upon the heart. It is an experience,—it is will and deed. 
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It creates theories, but is not created by them. We increase 
faith by exercising faith. We believe in goodness in 
proportion as we grow in goodness. We believe in 
God in proportion as we live in his sight and heed his voice. 
We believe in Jesus as his personal message to us gains a 
personal answer. We believe in heaven as we have our 
conversation in heaven. We have a religion as we devote 
ourselves to it, and nourish reverence and enthusiasm and 
love, and so secure for our faith an inherent vitality. The 
function of the king and priest unto God lies quite beneath 
and within that of the theologian, the expounder of sacred 
books, the expert in ecclesiastical law, the naturalist, who is 
seeking by the observation of nature to authenticate his 
predisposition as areligious man, that he who made the 
world is omnipotent and all-loving. If we want more 
conscience, we must use what conscience we have. If we 
want a clearer vision of God, we must use what sight of God 
we have. If we would have more doctrine, we must 
be richer in obedience and love. Increase our faith, 
prayed the disciples. Jesus, in meeting their urgency, 
assumes that they want faith to work with; and then, by 
passing in what seems an abrupt fashion to the startling 
lesson, that simply to do one’s duty is to be unprofitable, he 
reminds his hearers, that spiritual power is rooted in moral 
power, and that all genuine miracles are moral not magical. 
Seeing, it is said, is believing, which is precisely what it is 
not. The objects of faith cannot be seen. No man hath 
seen God at any time. No man can say that Jesus is 
the Christ but by the Spirit of the Lord. We walk by faith, 
not by sight. Have you sufficient evidence for your convic- 
tion? Is it demonstrated? Is it a part of authentic history ? 
Does no honest and competent person question it? Then it 
is knowledge, not faith, save perhaps as it rests upon confi- 
dence in your faculties, your reason, understanding, and 
senses. We are constantly putting, or trying to put 
knowledge in the place of faith, and must constantly 
be remanded to the moral and spiritual, as when Nico- 
demus said to Jesus: “We know that thou art a teacher 
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sent from God; for no man can do these miracles which thou 
doest except God be with him.” And Jesus answered: 
“Whatever may be the worth of that knowledge, you need 
something else,— namely, vision,— and that comes only from 
above and within.” When John Woolman lay upon his 
death-bed, his feeling “of the depth and extent of the 
misery of his fellow-creatures separated from the divine 
harmony was more than he could bear.” “I looked round, 
and was amazed. In the depths of misery, I remembered, 
O Lord! that thou art omnipotent, that I had called thee 
Father; and I felt that I loved thee; and I was made quiet 
in my will, and waited for deliverance from thee. Thou 
hadst pity upon me when no man could help me; and I 
said, Thy will, O Father, be done!” So faith outstripped 
knowledge, and was the substance of things hoped for 
and the evidence of things not seen; and he died in faith, 
as he had lived in faith. 

1. See first what light there is here upon the sacred office. 
It is commonly and properly regarded as a learned pro- 
fession ; and the minister may well have a large knowledge 
of the world in which the victories of faith are to be won. 
And yet, when the sacred profession is rich only in scholar- 
ship, its work must be given back to the inspired peasants, 
mechanics, and every-day people, with whom it ever hegins 
afresh: indeed, when the spiritual vitality of the scholars 
has died down, their learning also declines; for what does 
aman want of, or care for, the doctrine of God who does 
not believe in God? Or why should he who has lost all 
Christian consciousness, and is dead to the life which is hid 
with God in Christ, discuss Christology? The heroes 
of a creative religious age are men of the people, and 
speak their language, and preach the gospel to the poor with 
authority, and not as the Scribes, falling back ever upon 
the great religious and moral faiths. Wisdom and learn- 
ing come later, to illustrate, —alas! sometimes to choke, — 
the living word; and religion is transplanted from the 
assembly of the disciples to the council of theologians, 
to languish and almost perish; and the meeting is opened, 
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indeed, with prayer, but only to be closed with propositions, 
—what are called at first decrees, and at length, more 
mildly, articles. What propriety in sending men to minister 
in households of faith with simple certificates of theological 
attainment and a good moral character? That would be 
well enough, if the business of the minister were to teach 
theology as one might teach chemistry; but no man can 
properly exercise the calling of the minister unless he is 
moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. In this thing, we should 
be unqualified necessarians. What is the use of preach- 
ing, it is asked. I answer none, —none whatever, — unless 
you cannot avoid preaching, but are driven to the work as by 
one of the elemental forces of the universe ; then preaching 
is as beneficial as the force of gravity. Think of the hordes 
of priests and theologians and professors, and of the hand- 
ful of devout ministers; and is it strange that the increase 
of faith in the world is slender, and that it is not easy 
to distinguish between the religious and the non-religious ? 
2. And, as it is with the minister, so is it with the house- 
hold to which he ministers. The Christian assembly must 
be in some good sense, if not always in the technical and 
conventional sense, a prayer-meeting. Christians come 
together that they may draw near to God,—deepen the 
Christian consciousness, invite the Christian spirit, be at one 
with each other in God. We have to consider what is 
so continually forgotten, that we do not advance, but often 
positively hinder this purpose by addresses and discussions, 
which aim to prove that there is a God ; that he is a Being of 
such and such attributes; that the argument for another 
life is conclusive; that the evidences of the divine mission 
of Jesus are valid, — that, in short, the office and need of 
-faith are at anend. This is to substitute a theological 
school — and a poor one at that — for a Christian church. We 
are striving vainly to find one who has already revealed him- 
self to us in our religious and moral nature. Let us rather 
turn towards him, and try to come to speech withhim. We 
want religion in a Church at all events. It would do me 


more good to make a part of a Roman Catholic congre- 
il 
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gation, and to be lifted into nearness to God through the old 
Psalms, and to be brought into an atmosphere of holy love 
and trust through sympathy with those whose feeling is a 
religion, than to listen, after what we have been accustomed 
to call the preliminary exercises, to an argument for the divine 
existence, or for the immortality of the soul, which, at the 
best, will leave them open questions all ready for the next 
Sunday’s debate. We want, when we assemble ourselves 
together — not as men of science, but as men of faith —to 
meet with men, women, and a minister who take God for 
granted, and, having this faith, are striving to deepen it, 
pouring out the abundance of their souls in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, making melody in their hearts to 
God, adding to the words of the Spirit. The address of the 
minister should be the fruit of inspiration, the yea and nay 
of the believer; and it is often the most unsatisfactory part 
of the service, because it is so often only a discussion, one 
side, or, what may even to be more perplexing, two sides 
of a debate, which has lasted a long time already, and 
threatens to be endless. It is a good instinct, however it 
may sometimes be misdirected, which moves our parish 
committees to pay much attention, as the phrase is, “ to the 
singing.” They know that there is need, and that the 
minister with his metaphysics and his exegesis, his dogma- 
tizing and his rationalizing, and even his showy rhetoric, 
must have this help, however unwilling he may be to con- 
fess it, unless the Church is to be emptied; for the intellect- 
ual interest, especially when it is in the charge of moderate 
intellects, is a very slender one, compared with the religious 
interest, —the heart-hungering for God. We ask of the 
Church the demonstration of the Spirit,—a life distinct- 
ively, supremely religious. It is the function of the relig- 
ious assembly to emphasize our dependence upon God, the 
absoluteness of the moral ideal, our obligation to God, his 
moral government, the reality of the consciousness of sin, 
the account which we have to render of the deeds of this 
earthly life, the forgiveness which we are to seek, and the 
way in which we are to obtain it, that conscious reception of 
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the divine Spirit which we call the new birth,—in short, 
all which is properly called serious, close, experimental, — 
not merely entertaining, as if a physician should play games 
with his patient, and never so much as inquire into his 
symptoms, not merely curious or even instructive. The 
true Church can never be brought into antagonism with 
revivalists and evangelists, so far forth as they are deeply 
and religiously in earnest, and eager where culture and 
nurture leave much to be desired to awaken and convert. 
You have said the first and last word against a Church — 
and, if you can substantiate it, you never need say another — 
when you have said it is not religious. If that be so, its 
days are numbered, and will soon be finished. No need to 
preach it down. It was the way with some of the worldly 
ministers of the English Church, as by law established, when 
the methodist preachers made their appearance in the town, 
to invite them to dine, and in that way deaden their 
enthusiasm; but they soon found, all the same, that men 
who could not keep warm in the Church would resort to the 
conventicle. No one has any right to complain of pietism 
who is not deeply pious, or to find fault with those who only 
fear God, unless perfect love has cast fear out of his own 
heart. Moreover, the household of faith is specially en- 
gaged to complete its faith in life; and its religion is first of 
all practical. It is increasing faith,—not by giving reasons 
for it without end, not by endeavoring to piece out knowl- 
edge, and call that faith, but by that deepening of our 
spiritual and moral being which comes from pure and holy 
living. Its business is not to go over the theory of religion, 
or merely to hand on its traditions, but to recreate the 
world in accordance with its persuasion of what the world 
should be; to multiply the arguments for faith which are 
supplied by a holy life; to illustrate the divine Providence 
by instances of human faithfulness; to make Christian his- 
tory, as well as to teach it; and to be sure that the age of 
faith has not come ta an end, or the promise of greater works 
failed us. Our religious theories demand certain facts, — 
more good, less evil in our world. These facts it is the 
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calling of the household of faith to supply, so that the 
knowledge of a perfect God which faith anticipates may be 
added to faith; and, through the steady moral growth of 
mankind, faith become sight, and our world be made the 
best world through the works of faith. The household of 
faith puts its faith into the solution of all the problems of 
earth and time, answering its own prayers by its own deeds, 
embodying its trusts, so engaged to make this world better 
and happier, that we rather assume than argue for the 
reality of another world, and are sure that when the 
heavenly Father has well trained us for his service, he will 
have work enough for us to do and places enough for us to 
do it in. The Friends or Quakers, in their best estate, 
illustrate what we may look for in a community of believers. 
They are here not to invent and propagate religious theories, 
but to make spiritual and moral force an evermore impor- 
tant and prevailing factor in human life, increasing the 
divine influx by receiving and using it. They do not argue 
themselves and others into religion; they live themselves 
and others into larger measures of that blessed fulness. 
And, when religion gets into the world in that way, it is not 
easily put out of it. We are not anxious as to what manu- 
script may escape the stove of some old convent, or as to 
what inscriptions may be unearthed from historic mounds. 
Then faith stands not so much in the wit of man as in the 
power and love of him who has inspired men to think holy 
thoughts, to burn with holy affections, to live devoted and 
beneficent lives. It is strong as strength in the arm of the 
laborer, and vision in the eye of the artist or woodman or 
mariner. The day has not come when we are to meet the 
Lord in the air. The tabernacle of God is with men on 
earth, where eyes are filled with tears for tender human 
hands—the hands of his children—to wipe away; and 
there are sorrow and sighing to be comforted, and old things 
to be made new. So the household of faith becomes the salt 
of the earth. 

3. But what I am just now most concerned to say is, that 
the unity for which the Church sighs, and which we cannot 
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regard as lost, must be a unity of faith; and this we may 
hope gradually to come into, reconciling here and there a 
household once united but now divided, as its different and 
alienated and antagonized portions become more deeply and 
more practicaliy believing. In what I am now saying I am 
not looking, as Solomon says the fool looks, to the ends of 
the earth. I have in my mind and on my heart simply the 
old New England Congregational body, to which I am bound 
by descent, by my best traditions, by some little services 
which I have been allowed to render it, and from which I 
do not propose to exclude myself or without protest to be 
excluded. Is it too much to hope that each section of our 
Congregational household may become so deeply and so 
practically Christian that somehow all its various commu- 
nions, even those which now are most remote from each other, 
will grow together, and flow together, and be found at one, 
we can hardly tell how? There is a kind of comprehensive- 
ness which is at least marked by indifference, if it is not the 
result of indifference. Men come to see that most religious 
questions have two sides; that the texts, if it be a matter of 
texts, can be marshalled this way or that ; and that there are 
opposite interpretations, of which the facts of human life are 
equally susceptible. They have no deep sense of the meanings 
and aims, whether of the old doctrines or of the new; and, 
when the straiter sect opens its communion to the more lib- 
eral party, we have the disagreeable feeling about the en- 
largement,— that it comes of a decline of religious earnestness 
on the part of those who have been conspicuously devout. 
For one, I do not wish Christians to be more liberal, if they 
are to be any less earnest than they are now. We crave the 
liberty which comes not from the absence but from the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of the Lord. Believing, as I devoutly do, 
that the life, glory, and blessedness of Christianity began 
and that it was Christendom, as soon as two or three were 
brought to God in Christ, and shared with him his conscious- 
ness of God, and absolute trust in God, I cannot renounce 
the persuasion, that if we will stop arguing and debating and 
hair-splitting ; if, each household in its own place, we will 
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give ourselves to prayer and work in the light of the life of 
Jesus; if we will not insist upon any supposed evidence for 
Christianity, or record of Christianity, as of equal import- 
ance with the Christ within us; if to abide in our Lord is 
the great thing with us, we may surely come together so far 
as to hold each other in mutual respect and love, and to have 
no desire to invade each other’s households. Possibly the 
old barriers may so burn away in the fervent heat, that we 
can have the old village church with its many minds and 
one heart. So long as we dwell upon the surface, we shall 
be divided ; for, though there is but one God, there are many 
conceptions of God; and, though there is but one Christ, 
there are many doctrines of Christ. We can come together 
only in God, not in propositions about him, whether Trinita- 
rian or Unitarian. We can come together only in being 
spiritually mastered by Christ, not in our theory of his 
nature, or interpretation of his story. I do not see how 
they can form one religious household who do not believe 
together in the divine perfection and personality, in the 
hopes which are bound up with this faith,—hopes earthly 
and heavenly, — and that this God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, and is evermore in the society which 
his Son gathered and commissioned, providing always in 
words written, or spoken, or whispered in human hearts for 
the world’s illumination and guidance; so much creed seems 
to be essential, if we are to have a Christendom. But this is 
quite within all questions about trinity or unity, doctrines 
of atonement and of the origin of moral evil, a more or less 
complete canon of Scripture, the theory of inspiration, the 
interpretation of sacred records. Certain religious faiths 
will be found in the long run to be inseparable from certain 
religious doctrines; and when men have reached these doc- 
trines by the way of faith— have grown into them so that 
they are a part of their being, there will be no serious dis- 
pute about them amongst religious people. The disputes 
belong to the time when they are held and urged chiefly as 
the results of an intellectual commerce with sacred things, 
—when they are scholastic and not religious. About one 
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thing only as a minister in the Church of Christ, and a 
steward of the mysteries of God, am I concerned, whether 
I look at dogmatism on the one hand or dogmatic laxity on 
the other, that between the different sections of our tradi- 
tional household it shall be no question of more or less 
Christian piety and Christian humanity; no question about 
the deepest, the most devoted, the most practical religious- 
ness ; no question about faith, hope, and charity; no group- 
ing of our churches as warm or lukewarm, as loving Christ 
much or loving Christ little ; no excuse for assuming that in 
these the spirit and usage of prayer decline, whilst in those 
men still pray; that in these wrong-doing is regarded as a 
blunder or infelicity, in those as a sin; that here men do 
not ask, What shall I do to be saved, whilst there they do 
ask this question, and with strong crying and tears; that in 
those churches the lamps of God, however antique and 
graceful, are going out, whilst in these they are burning; 
that these are not missionary, whilst those are missionary. 
Study the things which make for peace, and the things 
whereby one may edify another. If my neighbor’s creed 
seems to me excessive and superstitious, I can only show 
it to him by being as religious as he is, or more religious 
than he is; with a shorter, and as it appears to him, meagre 
confession. If my neighbor’s creed seems to me to leave 
out one or another essential article, 1 can supply his want 
only out of my own abundance, and as I am able to invite 
him to share with me a light and life fuller and sweeter than 
he has yet known. If only this clamor of debate and this 
struggle for intellectual victory might cease, and we might 
try to learn the divine doctrine by doing that divine will 
which, as it is revealed in Christ, many see, but few obey, 
—the many who are called, the few who are chosen. 

Rurvus ELLs. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE SOUTH. 


The present condition of the Southern States is one which 
excites the deep and anxious solicitude of all good citizens. The 
ghastly murder of a family in Mississippi solely on account of 
their political views, and the unwillingness of the authorities to 
take any legal steps towards the punishment of the murderers, 
are matters of appalling interest. No fewer than seventy-six 
negroes were murdered in one district of South Carolina to 
prevent them from voting the Republican ticket last fall. The 
facts are perfectly well known there. But no white man is con- 
victed. A colored preacher, twenty-two years old, having a 
wife of sixteen, was threatened with death by his white foster- 
brother if he should vote the Republican ticket. He replied that 
he could not vote any other. “Then I will shoot you,” he said; 
and the next day he did shoot him, and told his young wife where 
she would find his body, and why he had been killed. She 
expressed her thankfulness that her husband was willing to die 
for his principles. There is a deadly determination to subdue 
the blacks and overwhelm the Republican party by flattery, 
intimidation, fraud, or murder, according to the necessities of the 
case. And no white man of the dominant party is convicted of 
murder. This is a terrible state of things. But we must not 
ignore it, or let it be kept out of sight. We must let our people 
and the world know what sort of a civilization slavery —“ the sum 
of all villanies” —has left behind it. 

What is to be done about it? We have expressed our approval 
of the withdrawal of the national troops, not because they were 
not needed, but because they were powerless. The murders in 
South Carolina took place before the troops were withdrawn. It 
would require a hundred thousand men to enforce the laws 
throughout the Southern States. To support such an army and 
enforce justice at the point of the bayonet would be doing 
violence to all our ideas of popular rights and free government. 
The evil is one of dreadful magnitude. But such a remedy 
would be worse. We must put those States on their good 
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behavior; and if they are guilty of crimes and cruelties such as 
have left an everlasting stain on the aristocracies of old Rome 
and of the Middle Ages, we must hold up their atrocities to the 
indignant condemnation of the world. Now that slavery, the 
source of their wealth and power, is dead, those men cannot 
always defy the moral judgments of mankind. A better spirit 
must find its way among them. Above all, schools for all classes 
and races must be encouraged and extended. Of course there 
are good men and women in the South, whose influence will be 
felt more and more. But the progress upward must be slow, and 
many outrages will mark the sad footsteps of a race in their 
advance from bondage to freedom. 


UNITARIAN CONVERTS AND THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 


It is probably not too much to say, that more than half of all 
accessions to the Unitarian ministry, for the past ten years, have 
been from the ranks of the ministry of various Orthodox bodies. 
Such is the hospitality of our churches, that these converts from 
other bodies have a much larger initial success than the graduates 
of. our own theological schools. The infrequency with which 
young men of talents and character, reared in our own churches, 
turn towards the ministry, renders these accessions doubly 
welcome; and yet this infrequency is in itself significant, and 
the fact that our ministry is made up largely of these acces- 
sions, has its influence in determining our denominational charac- 
ter. While many of our most devoted and efficient ministers 
have been thus secured to us, the fact that our ministry offers 
special social and pecuniary advantages must be reckoned an 
influence not wholly salutary; though, in the long run, likely to 
cure itself. 

But besides the changes resulting from patient and thought- 
ful conviction, the extreme independency of our churches 
and ministry naturally attracts those who are impatient of 
restraint, including some who have been disappointed in their 
ambitions, or uncomfortably hedged about in their eccentricities 
in their former relations, and whose natural desire is to make the 
Unitarian ministry the theatre for carrying out their baffled 
projects, and testing the methods and views that could not find 
sympathy or tolerance in their former relations. We doubt not 
that in ability, usefulness, and devoutness, the portion of our 
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ministry which has come to us from various Orthodox bodies 
is fully equal to that portion which is to the manner born; 
but we have often thought that in respect of. one of our 
denominational failings—that of undue consciousness of our 
liberty, and sharp, sometimes contentious, opposition to those 
with whom we differ,—these relays of fresh converts from 
Orthodoxy often tend to exasperate a fault. It is wholly natural 
that they should rejoice, and we with them, in the new-found 
truth which seems so fair; it is natural, but not so much a 
matter of congratulation, that, in the vision of the new perspec- 
tive, and the ardor of the new alliance, they should fail to do 
justice to the truth and work that feeds and holds many good 
men in the sects they have abandoned: The genius of our own 
body, as well as that of Orthodoxy, has sometimes been very 
poorly represented by men just withdrawn from fellowships 
whose finer side they have perhaps missed, for one whose finer 
side they have yet failed to find. We profoundly recognize the 
excellences of many of these recruits from Orthodoxy, and the 
justice of many of their strictures on their former faith; but 
must seriously deplore any tendency to make the exposure of 
others’ errors take the place of that positive religious culture and 
Christian activity, which is the main end of the ministry and 
the Church. The man who fancies that he is religious, when he 
is only theologically quarrelsome, makes as great a mistake in 
the Unitarian Church as in any other. A minister, very recently 
from an Orthodox body, suggested in one of our papers, a few 
weeks ago, that certain other men, who did not come up to his 
idea of anti-Orthodox zeal, should go out of the Unitarian body, 
whose logical position they failed, he thought, to see. This 
proposition irresistibly suggests the old fable of the cobbler, who 
hospitably permitted a camel to put his head under the cobbler’s 
shed, to keep it out of the rain. When the camel had by 
degrees introduced his whole bulk into the shed, he coolly ad- 
vised the cobbler to go out, as there was not room enough for 
both, and he himself proposed to stay. Those who have lately 
found a refuge with the Unitarian household must not be impa- 
tient if some who have spent their lives in it are not quite ready 
to give up its venerable uses altogether to those who wish to 
employ it as a depot for theological caravan-packing. 

Besides, we find that many ministers come to us from Orthodox 
bodies only after long consideration; not at all because of diffi- 
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culties of conscience in remaining where they were, but from 
some motive of convenience, or greater sympathy, or emolument. 
We hear of men for years hanging on the skirts of Orthodox bodies, 
apparently free to utter their deepest thought, presumably true 
to their convictions, while yet in entire sympathy with Liberal 
Christianity, and perhaps, after a time, changing their ecclesias- 
tical relations to the Liberal side. Several such instances have 
recently happened, and perhaps the most remarkable case on 
record is that in which a gentleman said to be yet in ecclesias- 
tical relations with Orthodox Congregationalism has been chosen 
to fill the leading radical pulpit in Boston. Such cases are 
adequate proof that there is some freedom, and some tolerance of 
rational beliefs, in certain sections of Orthodox Christendom; and 
that something besides unqualified condemnation is due it from 
those who found it so long a possible place for usefulness with 
the same convictions in the main as those which they now hold. 

The main practical point is, that the assaults on the present 
positions of Orthodoxy are felt to be largely unjust and inappli- 
cable by those who know its spirit, and the large variety of 
opinion and sentiment it contains; and that, just or otherwise, 
they are poor material to make the staple of preaching and the 
inspiration of denominational activity. We may be thankful 
for every man who bursts old bonds; but our supreme interest is, 
that he use his hands to some purpose after they are free. 

Does not our ministry need a more central devotion to the 
direct work of religious instruction and influence, which is the 
end for which it is set? Are not science and literature and art 
and affairs really absorbing too large a fraction of its time and 
energies? We have a suspicion that ministers sometimes count 
it a small thing, and a hard thing, to shape their plans and lives, 
in detail and in integral purpose, to the effective communication 
of religious life and power. Certainly, whenever in this sense 
one feels above his business, in any of its minutest practical 
particulars, he is infinitely below his business in his conception of 
its real dignity and worth. The old conditions are not changed 
that join means and ends. With all our historic saints, and 
faithful workers, and richly freighted souls, in the Unitarian 
ministry, must it not be recorded that wherein we have failed, we 
have failed because we have not quite brought ourselves to meet 
the humble and all-consecrating conditions of success; because 
our faith and zeal have not been quite enough on fire to burn their 
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way through all obstacles to the soul and life of men? We have 
a growing impression that the Unitarian Church stands relatively 
below its place fifty years ago, because its ministry has failed in 
its aim, and scattered its fire, and that its grand record for educa- 
tion and philanthropy would have been no less, if the devotion 
to culture and speculative truth had largely been instead a hearty 
consecration to arousing and organizing our form of religious life. 

The good man who lately passed away after thirty years’ wise 
and devoted labor in a small and quiet country town, where he, 
more than almost any man among us, fulfilled the old New 
England idea of a parish minister, — counsellor, friend, leader in 
education, and guardian of all moral interests, as well as faithful 
pastor and religious teacher,—has done ten times more for the 
world, with his modest, steadfast adherence to his central work, 
than if he had been smitten with our restless modern thirst to 
suck the juices of all philosophies, and weigh anew every prob- 
lem of the universe in his private scales. More than this, we 
believe that he accomplished ten times as much for the attain- 
ment of a wise, robust, and successful Christian manhood than 
could otherwise have been attained by him. 

And, whatever the wisdom or errors of the past, is it not cer- 
tain that directness, practical purpose, ready, hearty devotion to 
religious agencies and ends in our ministry, are the first condi- 
tion of any advance of efficient church life, deepening piety, or 
more abounding moral power among us? The age cares very 
little about us, — will do well enough without us in settling the 
problems of science and religion. It is freeing itself pretty fast 
without us from eccJesiasticism and irrational dogmas. But if, in 
entire openness and good-will towards all scientific and secular 
advance, we can make free, bright, and warm religious homes for 
some of those adrift; if we can train our children to Christian 
manhood in faith and righteousness; if we can so administer and 
commend religious truth that men shall feel that it is to be 
attractive and alive; if we can centre our energies on positive 
Christian faith and life, there is a place for the Unitarian Church 
as large as its enlarging efficiency and power through such an 
administration of it. All the ministers who help to lead and 
serve and carry this essential religious life of the churches will 
not be too many; those who purpose to be served and carried 
by the churches cannot be too few. 
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THINGS AT HOME. 


It is not necessary for us to speak of our anniversaries. We 
have excellent reports of them in our denominational papers, so 
that no one need be found napping in ignorance of their great 
success and good cheer. The weather was too perfect almost to 
be a reality,— too good to live, as we say of children; but it did 
live, and kept us alive too, with the help of the inspirations that 
came from our beloved workers and speakers, so that the Tues- 
day morning meeting took on rather a new form and coloring. 
Even the business wis pleasant; and each speaker we thought, as 
the Irish country woman said of the city visitors, grander than 
the last. The evening and other day meetings were full of 
animation; the social receptions roundabout, and home dinners 
in the hospitable city, were pleasant and friendly; but the best 
thing of all was that greeting sent from the Music Hall by the 
Unitarian to their Orthodox friends at a similar festival,— one 
branch of the Congregational body to another. It was worth all 
the talk and singing and prayers of Anniversary Week to have 
arrived at such a supreme moment as that, when Christians who 
have painfully disagreed agree to disagree, and love one another 
again. Peace be upon Israel! 


REV. EDWIN G. ADAMS. 


It was with great sorrow that we heard tidings of the depart- 
ure of this faithful and revered worker in the vineyard of God. 
It was our privilege to hear him preach during the past year; and 
we were impressed with the serious, forcible manner of his deliv- 
ery, and the weight and soundness of his thought. On a closer 
acquaintance with him afterwards, which we shall always cherish 
as one of the privileges of our life, we had an opportunity of 
seeing personally those qualities which have made him so honored 
and beloved in that wide community where he labored, so that 
he was not only the pastor of his own church and the friend of 
all his people, but the “reverend father in God” of the whole 
county. We could see in that short but pleasant hour spent 
with him how his calm, clear judgment must have settled many a 
difficulty; how his faithfulness and promptness in little things 
must have told in large results among his people, and in the local 
conferences; how his energy must have carried great things for- 
ward, when his modest nature allowed him to feel that he was the 
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one to do them; how that Unitarian parish there in Templeton 
has all these years, without any noise, been building up Christian 
character among the young, and sending them down here to the 
city to redeem and save us; how the aged have felt that their 
religion was indeed precious, and fallen asleep with his calming 
voice sounding in their ears; how the dead have been laid away 
by his reverend hand; how the public schools and the libraries 
and the temperance societies leaned on him; how the other 
churches, with their prejudices, must have thought all along, and 
said at the last, “Surely this was a just man.” If we, who knew 
him at so late a date, are so much affected at the thought of his 
life and death, what must it have been for those who lived in the 
community with him, saw his good works, and loved him? 

We cannot forbear to add a word of respectful sympathy and 
tribute to her who has worked so long side by side with him, and 
cheered him in his weariness, shown him light in dark places, 
helped him solve the problems of Christian work, put her own 
hand to the plough with unflinching zeal, and now has bidden 
him farewell for a season. No, not farewell; has given him to a 
higher work into which she herself shall enter, even here, by the 
invisible communion of saints. 

May the blessing of Almighty God rest upon her and all her 
family; and upon us, that we may be partakers of his spirit, and 
follow in his honored footsteps! 

M. 





P. L. 
















THINGS ABROAD. 


DISCOURSES OF JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 






Our friend and beloved co-worker on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the Rev. W. H. Channing, has, as we all know, shown us 
his face on this side the water at our anniversaries, and by his heart- 
stirring words put new life into the fainting, and smitten us anew 
with the love of God in all creation, and especially manifested in 
Jesus Christ,.the “beloved Son,” whose name is often on his lips, 
and whose divine life dwells so deeply in his soul that he longs to 
go forth and proclaim it to the world as a new gospel which men 
have never heard of. So true it is that when a man or woman 
believes or feels profoundly, they do in a measure re-create old 
truths. These truths put on aspects which others have not seen, 
which they themselves did not know; and so, although there is 
nothing new in” the world in one sense, in another every thing is 
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new to the aspiring soul which is continually lit up with fresh 
inspirations. We are willing, therefore, that men should say that 
Jesus preached nothing new, because we know that old truths 
which sages had dreamed of, and here and there disciples had 
painfully studied out, flashed upon all men in the face of the 
divine Son Jesus, and were continually born again in the men 
and women who communed most deeply with him, and let him 
show them the Father. 

Mr. Channing is very enthusiastic in his love and admiration 
for the character and writings of John James Tayler of England, 
as we see in his article in the English Znguirer ; and however 
capable we may be ourselves of appreciating the words of Mr. 
Tayler, we shall enter closer into his thoughts, if we see them 
through the medium of Mr. Channing’s highly magnetic and 
sensitive mind. He idealizes Mr. Tayler so delicately and beauti- 
fully, that we are not always sure for the moment, perhaps, 
whether it is Mr. Tayler or Mr. Channing who is lifting us up on 
the wings of such aerial and yet substantial thought. 

Mr. Channing begins by telling us of the company that gath- 
ered in Highgate Cemetery on June 3, 1869, to pay the last 
tribute to Mr. Tayler’s memory :— 


Here, on the one side were co-ministers and laymen, who, under the 
genial atmosphere of the present times, had outgrown the rigid creeds 
and controversial hardness of the wintry season of Unitarian rationalism, 
and had expanded into the freer forms of faith called liberal Christianity. 
And there, on the other side, were not a few, equally earnest, conscien- 
tious and able, who had regarded with distrust the theological tendencies, 
of which Mr. Tayler was so prominent a representative, dreading lest the 
“freshet” of novel speculations should undermine and sweep away all 
time-hallowed beliefs, institutions, and usages of the Christian Church. 


He speaks of the delightful volume of Letters of Mr. Tayler, 
edited by Mr. Thom; then came the Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England, with Mr. Martineau’s Introduction, and now 
these Discourses. Mr. Channing thinks the writer’s best friends, 
even, were not prepared to find them so rich and comprehensive. 
In speaking of their style and thought, he says of Mr. Tayler: — 


He had studied the “secret” and followed the “method” of Jesus, 
until he would not “break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax.” 
Arrogant and headstrong “ men of one idea” may have scorned what they 
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suspected to be a timid halting between two opinions, because they were 
not large enough in apprehension to recognize that he was sent by 
Providence to be one of the “Mediators.” On the other hand, the 
“ worldly-wise” may have rejected his mild counsels as “ unpractical,” for 
they could not, conceive of the broad prospects which he beheld beyond 
the prison-walls of their prejudices. To half-trained striplings of “ad- 
vanced views” this veteran scholar doubtless did seem tardy; but in 
these times of superficial sciolism, when giddy-pated, hare-brained “ fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread,” what a lesson in wisdom it was to 
listen to the moderate words of one who was waiting for “light, more 
light,” like those who “ watch for the morning.” 


Mr. Channing speaks of the spiritual cast of Mr. Tayler’s mind, 
and quotes from a sermon on “Quietness of Heart,” a portion of 
which passage we give here: — 


Genuine earnestness is always quiet. Bustle and restlessness are sure 
signs of its absence. When we pursue an object for its own sake, for its 
intrinsic beauty and nobleness, for the place which we see it fills in the 
order of Providence, or for some spiritual affinity which we feel it to 
possess with the impulse of our own souls, we are never uneasy, restless, 
or dissatisfied. A moral spirit sobers and tranquillizes the mind in which 
truth is earnestly sought, and right loyally served. The very effect and 
aspiration carry with them a secret joy, continuous and unceasing. 
Thoroughly in earnest with its work, filled with some great conception, 
intent on tracing out the laws and consequences of some vast principle, 
the mind enjoys a serene and absorbing quietude, which the ordinary 
sources of human restlessness and anxiety seem impotent to disturb... . 
To work with God in bringing forth the hidden beauty and beneficence 
of this lower world, in unfolding the ideas of which he has given the 
hint and supplied the incentive, but left the execution to be the pride and 
the glory of man,—this is,a vocation so exalted and sublime that the 
consciousness of it leaves no room for any mean and irritating feeling in 
the soul. Impatience and fretfulness, envy, discontent, and fear die 
away in that grand and solemn presence. The best minds know and 
feel that they are but journeymen under the great Master Artist of the 
universe. 


He quotes again from a noble discourse on “Immortality”: — 


The immortality of Christian life has no affinity with the metempsy- 
chosis of the ancient sages of India and Egypt, or with the Pantheistic 
dreams of the Pythagorean and Platonic schools. It grows out of a 
moral root, and points to a moral issue. It is to the Christian a spiritual 
fact in the grand order of God’s moral government, not a philosophical 
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speculation. It is the response to an irresistible demand of our deepest 
convictions on the moral perfections of God; and what it holds out to us 
with a certainty, that grows with the growth of our own religious life, is 
not the dissolution of the individual in the universal soul, but, on the 
contrary, the intensifying of our respective individualities,— the more 
complete development, through the more exact retribution of individual 
worth and individual capacity. ... 

There is something refreshing to the spirit in the simple and childlike 
faith of the first Christians. They believed, apparently, because they 
could not help believing. Their belief was not an effort of their under- 
standing, but a spontaneous outgoing of the heart. There must have 
been something to account for this wonderful change in humanity. We 
meet with nothing like it in the later Heathenism or in the later Judaism. 
From whatever cause it arose, the spiritual eye of those good and simple 
people had been opened to discern realities which are too often hidden 
from us. The Spirit of God had regenerated their inward nature, and 
put them in a new relation to things unseen. In every record which 
they have left of themselves — in their memorials, on their graves, and in 
their hymns,— they speak of the world to come with an unaffected, simple- 
minded genuineness of speech, as if it were present to them as the world 
in which they are actually living,—as if it were the greater and nearer 
reality of the two.... Compare the terse and polished epitaphs of the 
Romans with the expressions of Christian tenderness and hope still dimly 
traceable in the Catacombs, and you will perceive what a new light broke 
in upon our world through the rude and scarcely grammatical language of 
that obscure, unlettered, and persecuted people of God. 


Mr. Channing speaks of Mr. Tayler as a “high-bred, critical 
scholar”; and yet he calls him “yet more a prophet, conscious 
moment by moment of mysterious kindred with the infinite wis- 
dom and love.” He goes on to show the base on which his 
“spiritual science rested.” He thinks that, like Socrates and 
Plato, the greatest Christian fathers, the Mystics, the Puritans, 
the Quakers, the German Transcendentalists, like Fichte and 
Kant, the French Idealists, and our own modern seers, the spirit- 
ual minds of England and America, he trusted implicitly in the 
intuitions of the human soul.... His trust was in the living God, 


he says; and not one vague word escapes him on this “ majestic 
reality.” 

The “personality of God” was a precious truth to him; and he 
has a sermon on the subject : — 


The personality of God —in the sense that implies a mysterious affinity 


and intercommunion between the divine and the human spirit — is the 
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foundation of all religion, is involved in all worship, is indispensable to 
all faith and prayer. We cannot live and reverence mere law. We 
cannot pour out our souls in joy and sorrow, in contrition and thankful- 
ness, to simple force. There must be belief in the living sympathy of 
conscious spirit, to produce anything that deserves the name of religion. 
Take that truth from the heart of man, and what a wilderness this beau- 
tiful universe becomes,— peopled with fleeting shadows, and echoing to 
vast and gloomy vacancy!... 

It is a mistake to suppose that mere science can take the film from the 
spiritual eye. Not till the heart is touched with reverence and love can 
science ever become religious. Only in God’s light do we see light. Not 
till we feel that the moral law, with all the sympathies and obligations 
attached to it, is the first and greatest of realities —the cause, the reason, 
the rule, the foundation of whatever exists and can exist — do we perceive 
that the universe would be impossible without a mind, and that this 
mind possessed, from the very necessities of its nature, of the highest 
moral attributes which our own stage of moral advancement enables us 
to conceive, must be an object of unbounded veneration and trust. Till 
we ourselves have entered into personal relations with God; till sym- 
pathy with an omnipresent love has superseded the merely intellectual 
acknowledgment of a first cause; till we discern a Father’s agency in all 
things, we “see but in part, as through a glass darkly,” and have daily 
need for the prayer, Lord, that we might receive sight! 


Mr. Channing says: “It is clear how this prophet, who lived in 
the perennial brightness and beauty of the Father’s presence, 
sought to welcome to his high communion all who had lost them- 
selves in the bewildering fogs of speculative philosophy.” To 
the “Agnostics,” the “ Pessimists,” the cynics of the clubs and 
society, he would say :— 


Through all changes, we discern a unity of type and plan which 
bespeaks a single mind,—indications of self-consistent rectitude and 
provident love, issuing in preponderant good, which imply a moral 
character and purpose pervading the whole system of things, and intel- 
ligible from what is highest in ourselves; a persistency of benevo- 
lent aim, which justifies, amidst much that is impenetrably dark and 
mysterious, the profoundest repose of faith on the absolute goodness, per- 
fect justice, and infinite love which dwell immutably in the central heart 
of the universe. 


This book, Mr. Channing says, “is all aglow from end to end 
with a singularly radiant and rejoicing confidence in an end- 
less life of deepening communion with the Father-Spirit of the 
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universe.” Mr. Tayler, he says, “abode so constantly on the 
mount of vision that the veil between the natural and spiritual, 
year by year was becoming transparent, till faith ascended into 
knowledge.” In the last sermon that he ever preached, he 
says : — 


I confess to you, Christian friends, there are moments in my existence 
.... the calmest, happiest, holiest, when these considerations come with 
such force to my mind, and bring with them such an air of truth, such an 
aspect of authority, rise up with such resistless influence and persuasive- 
ness from the very depths of my moral being, that I cannot but receive 
them as the voice of God himself,— the sweet and clear-tongued promise 
of our destined immortality. 


His assurance, says Mr. Channing, of meeting his friends 
hereafter, was very strong, “so that his discourses are illumined 
throughout with this splendor, that streams through the open 
doors of the heavenly home.” He believes that Mr. Tayler had 
perfect faith in “seeing the same men and women whom we once 
knew here, all. the features of personal identity preserved, but 
softened and purified by the influence of a higher world and a 
more glorious society.” We should be glad if we could insert 
more of these passages which Mr. Channing quotes, but our space 
will not permit. He is much impressed with Mr. Tayler’s last 
testimony to the power and greatness of Jesus Christ, saying how 
“profoundly affecting are the last words of this veteran worker 
in the vineyard, who plucks for us the very sweetest and most 
sun-steeped clusters from his trellis.” He thinks the publication 
of this volume of “uncompromising Christian discourses” at this 
period is an event, » new era, in liberal Christianity. This loving, 
adoring disciple of Jesus Christ, as the ideal man, the incarnate 
word of divine wisdom, was the frank critic who questioned the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. This aspirer for communion 
with the risen Christ doubted his dodily resurrection. This 
apostle of the Church Universal was among the first to bear loving 
tribute to Theodore Parker for his outspoken utterance of an 
unseared conscience and an honest heart. 

Let no theist suggest, says Mr. Channing, that if he had been 
spared for a decade to receive the newest “illumination” he 
would have come out of the Christian Church. He would have 
answered like Dr. Furness,— “Come out of Christianity! Why, 
all my life through, my chief aim has been to enter into it.” He 
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knew that it needs courage in these days, says Mr. Channing, to 
bear and profess, not to drop and deny, the name of Christian. 
We see this in the following passage, which must end our 
notice of this valuable book, and its earnest and sympathetic 
interpreter : — 


Christianity, instead of having done nothing for civilization, according 
to the doctrine of some modern philosophers, furnishes the only princi- 
ple that can give it power and impetus to throw off its cleaving impuri- 
ties, and to expand into a healthier and nobler life. Christianity, instead 
of having exhausted its resources and done its work, as some scruple not 
to affirm, is only now entering on the full consciousness of its sublime 
mission. The Cross must again lift itself from the dust, where it has 
lain so long, trampled on by the irreverent feet of a mercenary and volupt- 
uous age, and scorned with contemptuous indifference by a selfish and 
ignoble philosophy. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Anniversary season abroad seems to take time by the fore- 
lock. The Baptists began in April. Their Union Assembly 
appears to have been very interesting. The former president 
retired to give place to a new man, the Rev. J. T. Brown, who 
was received with much cordiality. Mr. Spurgeon made an 
animated speech. The new president’s opening address was on 
“Christ and the Church.” It was marked by devout feeling and 
delicate and liberal thought. In speaking of the simplicity of 
Christ, he says words applicable to the habits and tastes of our 
own day, in regard to religious teaching :— 


Very beautifully and reverently was this simplicity, as manifested in 
our Lord’s outward condition, and in the aims and methods of his minis 
try portrayed. Concerning his ministry, the preacher remarked, “It was 
as simple, as free from display, as his manner of life. His rising was as 
still as the morning. With gentle step, alone, with no trumpet sounding, 
he started on his resplendent way. There is nothing to recall the vehe- 
ment forces of Nature to our mind,— fire and wind and earthquake. We 
think, rather, as we watch him, of a still, small voice; soft light and rain 
and dew; a gentleness like that with which God comes in the returns of 
spring, and the quiet working of earth and sky.” “Nothing,” said the 
preacher, “was more remarkable than his abstinence from all appeals to 
secondary motives or powers of sense in seeking to make disciples; there 
was no effort to advertise himself or flash his doings in the face of 
society.” The lesson of this sublime simplicity was finally applied to the 
church life of our day. The “fondness for publicity,” the constant 
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“efforts to make a show” which characterize so largely modern ecclesias- 
tical movements, were noted as “perilous to the health and delicacy of 


religious life, and not after the simplicity and dignity of our divine 
example.” 


The Congregationalists had their union the first part of May. 
The Rev. J. A. MacFayden read a paper on the importance of 
“Energetic, Aggressive Work” on the part of the churches. We 
did not suppose our Orthodox friends needed this advice, but it 
seems they are a good deal like the rest of us. “If a church,” 
says he, “comes to consist of a few good persons intent on keep- 
ing themselves warm on earth till God in his providence calls 
them to heaven, that church is not worth preserving.” He thinks 
they have paid too much attention to their metropolitan churches, 
and neglected the “out-lying districts.” The problem of the day 
is, “Can the Christian Church overtake this population? Can 
she baptize trade and commerce into Christ’s dear name? Is her 
eye quick to see the jewels hid in the mire?” He believes she 
can, if those of power and intelligence would put their hand to 
the work; if they “not only paid the war-tax, but enlisted in the 
ranks.” 

The Rev. John Foster read a paper also on aggressive work, 
but he wanted to have it connected entirely with the churches; 
thought it was not “fraternal” to be so afraid of sectarianism, 
and that a great deal of labor was wasted and mischief done by 
incompetent workmen. This is, of course, true, as we know from 
the testimony of many of the best workers in the late revival in 
Boston. But the field is white for the harvest, and who could 
forbid any disciple to work? God will take care of the bad seed, 
and the good ones, here and there, will not be lost. So evidently 
thought many in the meeting. One correspondent of the English 
Independent says: “The church is no infallible judge of men, any 
more than of the meaning of Scripture.” He goes on to show 
how there are many enterprises which the churches would not 
have adopted if they had not been proved useful by private 
persons. The entire Church of England has adopted the temper- 
ance reformation, after forty years of unauthorized experiment. 
The Congregational Union has done the same. Many rich and 
cultured churches would not have approved of street-preaching if 
they had not first seen its success practically, nor of services in 
halls and theatres. To this day, he says, scores of churches 
exist, many of whose members do not care one iota what work is 
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done, and are ready to be cynical about the fussy singularity of 
any man whose conception of Christian duty, goes beyond paying 
his pew-rent and “hearing” the gospel. 

How much alike we are on both sides of the water! But these 
various opinions show how active all minds are on these religious 
questions, and they must do good. 

The Rev. Mr. Rogers had a good deal to say about Dissenters 
and the National Church and Disestablishment. We do not 
know or care much about this talk here because we are clear of 
the trouble; but we can enjoy the zest with which he quoted 
three lines from Tennyson’s “ Northern Farmer” to prove that the 
common people do not know much of what the parson is saying 
in the old parish church :— 


“T ’eerd un a bummin’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my yeiid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a meiin’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saiiy, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaiiy.” 


Earl Russell, the venerable philanthropist and liberal states- 
man, has been giving an address before a deputation of working- 
men, marked with all his usual cordiality towards the laboring 
classes, and free from that condescending taint of blood which 
can only patronize those of a lower social scale in life. He truly 
believes in the elevation of all classes. There is no seeking for 
popularity on his part, by throwing a morsel now and then for 
the working-man to nibble at and grow pretentious about; but a 
calm, generous recognition of the right and capacity of every 
human being to make the best of himself that God will allow. 

The war in Europe is leading to considerable criticism of the 
Peace Society, and of the friends and representatives of arbitration. 
The religious press, at least, is wondering why they have kept 
still and let Mr. Gladstone bear the whole brunt of the battle. 
We have felt all along, if we may be permitted to judge on this 
side of the water, that if England had been alert both statesmen 
and philanthropists, bloodshed might have been prevented. A 
little firmness at the outset would have awed the Turk, and the 
principles of arbitration, immediately set on foot, would have 
satisfied Russia. It is of no use to talk of arbitration after blood 
is drawn. England cannot stop the two combatants, but she can 
prevent the war from spreading, and woe be to her if she does 
not. 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Orthodoxy and Revivalism. Sermons on vital questions at issue 
between popular Evangelical Christianity, especially as repre- 
sented by the revivalism of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and 
the rational religious thought of the time. By Rev. J. T. Sun- 
derland. New York: James Miller. 1877. 


We have already spoken of the vigor and ability of this book; 
and its closing essay, entitled “A Chapter of Personal Experi- 
ence,” describing the influence upon the author's religious views 
of the writings of Robertson, Ruskin, and George MacDonald, 
has been before our readers in the pages of this Review. We 
call attention to it again, because of the conviction that its some- 
what special title and controversial purpose may deter many 
from reading the very thoughtful and thorough discourses it con- 
tains. We dissent strongly from the title and many of the views 
set forth in the first sermon of the volume, “ Orthodoxy the Worst 
Enemy of Christianity.” We had supposed that wickedness was 
the worst enemy of Christianity, and that the practical material- 
ism of society, even, was a much more serious foe. We were not 
prepared, on the first reading, to accept the strong denunciation 
which the book contains of the revival efforts of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey; and now that we have somewhat carefully observed 
their work near at hand, we are still less inclined to judge it so 
harshly. Vastly overrated we believe its good results certainly 
have been; but the zeal of Mr. Moody, backed by the codperation 
of nearly ajl the Orthodox churches, has brought sbout a consid- 
erable awakening of religious interest in all this neighborhood, 
which is as much the opportunity of liberal Christianity as of 
Orthodoxy, if it will seriously give itself to improve it. When 
we opened Dr. Walker’s late volume of sermons, the first sentence 
that met our eyes was this: “Give us living truth, if possible, 
but if not, in God’s name give us living error.” We are glad to 
see religious life, even if it is not of our type. All that we can ask 
of Orthodoxy and of Mr. Moody is, that they should be faithful 
to the highest line of their religious convictions. That Mr. 
Moody meets this requirement we cannot doubt; how some of 
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those who appear as his indorsers can meet it without open protest 
against certain of the doctrines he has enforced is a question 
which we think they have very seriously to consider. 

But while we do not accept certain statements of this book, 
which seem to us altogether too sweeping and condemnatory, we 
agree with Mr. Sunderland that it is the misfortune of Orthodoxy 
when it is sincere —and when it is not, its crime —to hinder and 
discredit all religious faith to those who identify its dogmas with 
Christianity, and are yet unable,to accept them. We agree with 
him, too, that the revivalism of such a man as Mr. Moody will 
strengthen the religious doubts of some who, seeing his doctrine 
to be often irrational, and his conception of Christianity to be 
literalistic and crude, are yet unable to separate from these things 
what is genuine and attractive in his appeals. We do not, 
indeed, think that Orthodoxy or revivalism is chargeable with all 
the drift away from religion and righteousness, of which Mr. 
Sunderland presents to us such an appalling picture. Other 
causes, not so easy to state, some of them not so creditable to 
average human nature, are quite as much responsible for religious 
scepticism and moral laxity, as those who have been reared in 
liberal communities must, sorrowfully affirm. Liberal Christianity, 
and even what is called natural religion, share with Orthodoxy 
the indifference, and, in some instances, the contempt and hostility 
of a considerable portion of the community. 

It is natural that Mr. Sunderland, from the revulsion of his 
own feeling against the system in which he was reared, should 
make a strong presentation of the features of Orthodoxy that are 
harsh, unlovely, and repellant; and the portraiture of them can, 
for the most part, be verified. But it is well sometimes to remem- 
ber that to those who adhere to it, Orthodoxy means reverence, 
righteousness, and truth, and even more, Divine Grace, Redemp- 
tion, and Immortal Hope; and that to multitudes Mr. Sunder- 
land’s strictures are as criticisms of one who is with all imperfec- 
tions still their mother. To those who remember this, this book 
will seem, in many places, one-sided and severe. It is, however, 
always serious, careful, and reverent, and gives evidence that its 
author can do effective religious work. Even the controversial 
portions are timely; and the exaggerations we have noted will 
have their full correction in the discussion that, we are glad to 


believe, must rectify many judgments, and enlarge the views of 
all sides, as it goes on. 
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Chedayne of Kotono; A Story of the Early Days of the Re- 
public. By Ashburn Towner. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 751 Broadway. 


The plot turns on the hardships, occasioned by conflicting 
colonial land-claims, of Yankee settlers in Susquehanna Valley. 
The materials are good, but poorly wrought into six hundred 
tedious pages. Judging by their inconsequence, and an absence 
of poetic justice, the events are historic. The personages are 
also from real life,—famous Dr. Rush is thinly disguised as 
Benjamin Hurry; but despite their individuality they talk stilted 
English. “Widow woman” is a tautological phrase banished 
from good writing, but our author uses it on page 233. The 
hero is an “admirable Crichton,” who marries, in old age, a 
grandmother he had in youth yielded to his friend. The most 
interesting personage is Benny, a Shaughraun of the primeval 
forest. Detached scenes are depicted with power. Boys, and 
other people of unformed literary taste, may find enjoyment in 
the book. 


J. H. W. 


Epochs of Ancient History: The Athenian Empire. By 


George W. Cox, M.A. With five Maps. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. p. 257. 


This is, in the main, a book for historical students. Its first aim 
is to make the events of the story, the policy of the actors, and 
the political results, entirely distinct and clear. A very full table 
of contents, marginal headings, a chronological table, and a full 
index, supply the most convenient apparatus. The literary form 
suffers a little, as it must. The book is hard, dry, clear. The 
Greek names seem almost ostentatiously unfamiliar in the author’s 
scrupulous spelling of them. But to one who will give a little 
time and attention, the story is not only instructive, but thor- 
oughly interesting. The Athenian Empire, lasting hardly more 
than fifty years, was the one experiment which might have made 
Greece a nation. How nearly this was done, what appalling 
faults and catastrophes kept it from being effected, is excellently 
told. As a narrative, more expansion should have been to 
the half-dozen leading causes and events, and less to the numer- 
ous small but necessary details. But the critical actions are told 
with spirit and effect. The series is too well known to need 
more than to say that this holds a worthy place in it. 

14 
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A Homeric Dictionary for use in Schools and Colleges. From 
the German of Dr. Georg Autenrieth, Rector of the Gymna- 
sium at Zweibriicken. Translated, with additions and cor- 
rections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. New York: Harpers. 
pp. 337. 

For beauty of typography and illustrations, convenience of 
size, fulness of matter, accuracy, and cheapness, this manual 
seems to be everything that the ordinary reader or student of 
Homer could possibly desire. We have tested it as to a good 
many peculiar Homeric words, including several of those dis- 
cussed by Mr. F. W. Newman, in his Homeric Translation, 
and have always found them abundantly full in explanation and 
citation. As an indication of the plan, upwards of eighty cita- 
tions and phrases are given under épyoua, and eleven epithets 
under xépvc. Forms of words are very fully given, distinguishing 
by type these cases, etc., found in Homer; and words occurring 
only once or twice are indicated, with references. 


History Primers. Classical Antiquities: I. Old Greek Life. 
By J. P. Mahaffey, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
pp. 101. 

There is nothing of the dryness of most “antiquities” in this 
convenient little Primer. Mr. Mahaffey’s Social Life in 
Greece, is, outside of romance, the most attractive picture we 
know of former days. In the same direct and pleasant style, 
without the literary discussion, this deals with some of the 
topics in five short “chapters, as “General Features,” “Men and 
Property,” “The Greek at Home,” “Public Life,” and “Greek 
Religion and Law.” These’ chapters have proved interesting 
enough for reading aloud at home, which is the best praise we 
know how to give. 


Questions Awakened by the Bible. I. “Are Souls Immortal?” 
II. “Was Christ in Adam?” III. “Is God a Trinity?” By 
Rev. John Miller, Princeton, N.J. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1877. 


The fact that the author of this book has just been suspended 
from the ministry, by unanimous vote of the presbytery to which 
he belongs, for holding the doctrines set forth here, will secure 
for it an attention which it would perhaps otherwise have failed 
to gain. The volume contains three monographs with separate 
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prefaces and distinct subjects. Mr. Miller seems to be a spiritual 
descendant of Roger Williams, born with a genius for dissent, 
and though he feels how venturesome and lonely a path he has 
chosen, and declares that it makes him “shiver to go on so 
exposed a road,” we cannot help the suspicion that his terror, like 
the school-boy’s at being out of bounds after dark, is rather 
delightful after all. Indeed, in the third preface he confesses 
that the remainder of his life has no other occupation so interest- 
ing as the undoing of prevalent superstitions of the Church. It is 
fortunate for him that it is so, for there is a great deal of such 
superstition pervading the church to which he is attached to be 
exposed and undone, and that a devout and sincere Christian 
man, such as Mr. Miller seems to be, will have need of all the 
comfort he can find in new-discovered truth and the joy of 
righteous combat for it, is evident from the instant withdrawal of 
fellowship from him on the publication of this book. 

The trouble with Mr. Miller’s Orthodoxy is that he will not put 
his head deeply enough into the sand. The infallibility of every 
word of the Scriptures, he reverently accepts, without any percep- 
tion, it would seem, of progressive revelation, or a human element 
in them. This is the source of his strength and of his weakness 
in these discussions. Job’s doubt of immortality makes Mr. 
Miller doubt it, and try to explain the clear faith of the New 
Testament in it into accord with his view that the whole man is 
body, or if also soul, that he dics body and soul, and is new- 
created at the general Resurrection. He is not satisfied with the 
unconscious sleep of the soul for ages which finds some color of 
support in passages of the Epistles, and has been held by many 
Christians, Luther among them; but in loyalty to his understand- 
ing of the Old Testament representation he asserts the entire 
non-existence of souls after death till recreated at the Resurrec- 
tion. We should say that Mr. Miller’s literalism in interpreting 
the language of the Bible on this point had led him to overlook 
the plain teaching of the New Testament concerning the reality 
of spiritual existence, present and eternal. It certainly has led 
him into conflict with the received doctrine of his church and the 
common beliefs of men. 

So of the second topic treated. Mr. Miller accepts the doctrine 
of his church on depravity, federal headship of Adam, and real 
humanity of Christ. Accepting so much, he begins to think for 
himself from this point, and finds that it logically brings him not 
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to Christ’s sinlessness as a man, which is the Orthodox doctrine, 
but to his fellowship in Adam’s guilt, his need of ransom, and so 
his redemption by himself, by virtue of the Godhead united with 
his humanity. “Christ craved grace as well as I.” This redemp- 
tion is retroactive like that of prophets and saints, before his 
historic life, and so his actual life was without sin, though subject 
to temptation. We should think that Mr. Miller had the best of 
the logic in this curious metaphysical quarrel with the old Ortho- 
doxy, though it must take the thin air and acute theological 
sense of Princeton Calvinism fully to appreciate it, or to care to 
condemn it as heretical. More interesting to us is the fact that 
while throughout this essay Mr. Miller claims to believe in the 
Supreme Deity of Christ, and even to surpass ordipary Ortho- 
doxy in finding the whole Godhead embraced in his manifesta- 
tion of Deity, and is especially severe upon Arian and Socinian 
views, his statement of the union of Christ with God shows that 
he really holds a form of the indwelling theory held also by 
many Unitarians. Christ “is God just as far as the Omnipotent 
Jehovah could deify an elected and anointed intelligence.” He 
quotes the wholly ambiguous passage in Romans ix., 5, to prove 
Christ’s Deity, and Hebrews i., 6, as reason for worshipping him 
as such. Christ is God, substantially as the incarnated Spirit, 
authoritatively in that all power is given him, forensically in that 
he stands for God. “That he was doomed by lineage does not in 
the least interfere with all these points of his Divinity.” His 
“Omnipotency” consists in “making the man a God, so far as 
the Supreme Jehovah could make any of his creatures.” This 
utter confusion of language shows into what hopeless chaos the 
old theological framework lapses when one begins to jostle its 
phrases by thrusting here and there a rational conception among 
them. 

The third, and, doubtless, the most offensive discussion to the 
presbytery that condemned the book, is an attempt to overthrow 
the doctrine of the Trinity, root and branch. He will not have 
a model Trinity, nor “admit any intended threeness.” Once 
before, and now finally, a careful examination of the Scriptures, 
finds them empty of the doctrine. The whole Godhead is in 
Christ, and the Father is his Godhead. The Trinity can give no 
account of itself to reason; there is no accepted idea of it among 
those who receive it; it is a superstitious growth accounted for 
by history; it is not in Scripture; it is not so plainly taught 
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there as the Mass; the Son “ties himself to the Father”; the Spirit 
as 2 Person is the Father; finally, “the doctrine is nothing to the 
Gospel or to salvation.” 

Most of these arguments sound familiar to Unitarians, and as 
there was no way of meeting them, there was clearly nothing to 
be done but to suspend the man who used them so vigorously 
from the pastoral function. Besides, Mr. Miller not only argued 
against the Trinity, he ridiculed its shifting positions. “Thus the 
doctrine is like Maelzell’s chess-player. We open each door in 
turn and there is nothing in it.” There was a man in it, but 
“before each opening he altered his position.” This may be 
involuntary ridicule, but its aptness is all the more indefensible. 

This is by mo means Mr. Miller’s first literary offence against 
Orthodoxy. Some years ago he published a book called Fetich 
in Theology, in which he criticised ten points of prevalent dogma. 
He says that his criticisms have been pronounced just by a 
“majority of Calvinistic chairs.” Probably the necessity of such 
an admission did not make the author of the criticisms to be any 
the less suspected. The wooden “chairs” are always sound, and 
secure in the suffrages of ignorance. Orthodoxy does not like 
those whose corrections it has to take under protest. In this case 
its instincts were safe. For Mr. Miller has not only now trans- 
gressed mortally, but is probably still on the way to new enor- 
mities. There are contradictions and lingering exuvie of dogma 
in this volume that are prophetic of still further developments 
of heresy. If the presbytery had suspended him for some of 
these incoherencies, we cannot say that its action would have 
been wholly unwarranted. But they are only the inevitable con- 
fusion of a vigorous and trenchant thinker struggling with ven- 
erable and but partially perceived limitations. 


Coronation. A Story of Forest and Sea. By E. P. Tenney. 

Boston: Noyes, Snow & Co. 1877. 

Those of our readers who have met a little volume of medita- 
tions on death, called The Silent House, will not be likely to for- 
get the wise, thoughtful, cheerful, strong pages whose chapters 
verified what the author in his present book gives as his defini- 
tion of the word “sermon,—an interesting and effective talk on 
religion”; and they are sure to welcome this story in which Mr. 
Tenney, now President of Colorado College, gathers up thoughts 


os 
which fill it with suggestiveness and beauty. Although abound- 
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ing in narrative and adventure, it is no common story, in which 
these play the chief part, but is all inwrought with the results of 
wise reading and fresh, personal thought, bubbling with quaint 
wit, and yet pervaded by a profound religious spirit. Written 
out of very close and loving communion with Nature, in many of 
the grandest and most beautiful forms in which it is to be found 
on this continent, the scene is laid partly on the coast of Cape 
Ann and of Maine, and partly among the mountains of Colorado; 
and we know no more sympathetic descriptions of those rare 
regions, and none more adapted to kindle a desire for more 
intimate acquaintance with them. This little volume, indeed, 
might well be a travelling summer companion, to teach How to 
see and What to see. It is so breezy and tonic in its spirit, that 
it has the secret of invigoration which our heated, city-bound 
American life needs. 

It traces the life of the author’s closest friend, Cephas by name, 
in his Christian ministry among these varied scenes, first as pastor 
in a New England village; and later, in the far West, under the 
shadow of the greatest sorrow a man can know; and in strange, 
wild adventures, nursing a grand, unselfish plan of serving his 
fellow-men, and dying at last for another,—a noble picture of 
a wild, free manhood, swayed by the highest motives, and 
mightily possessed by a devout consecration to God. He has 
found that the divine remedy for ill-health and for crashing 
sorrow is in solitary communion with God among his sublime 
works; and one of the most wholesome lessons of his story is the 
conviction which it inspires, that it is still possible to come close 
to Him there and to find Him in the systematic habit of solitude 
with Nature for religious thought and prayer as really as the 
saints of old did. 

Thoughtful readers will find this book a very friendly one, full 
of quickening suggestion and high impulse,—a real book, written 
out of the experience of life, and showing the noblest help for 
real life. 


La Palestine Inconnue. Par Ch. Clermont Ganneau. Paris: 
Leroux. 


This little book is a lecture given at the Royal Institution in 
London by the enthusiastic French archeologist, whose good luck 
is equal to his zeal. We might call it a report to the Palestine 
Exploration Society of work done by the aid of their “fund.” 
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M. Clermont Ganneau is a sprightly writer, and knows how to 
select entertaining topics. He lays most stress upon two things 
which the investigator in Palestine has unduly neglected, but 
now ought specially to heed,— the writings of Arabic authors, and 
the customs and legends of the existing peasantry. Very little 
attention has been paid to Moslem writings. Yet these will 
sometimes give the key to problems of geography which have 
baffled all the conjectures of travellers and students. A notable 
instance is in the unsatisfactory attempts to find the site of Geser, 
a city not mentioned in the Bible, but important in the writings 
of Josephus and the Maccabees. Up to 1870, this city had been 
the stumbling-block of Palestinian scholars. But in a chance 
reading of an‘Arab chronicle, a work of Moudjir ed Din, our 
friend was able to find a village named “Tell el Djezer,” which, 
with the Egyptian pronunciation, is an exact reproduction of the 
Hebrew name “Geser.”. With this guide, the site of “Geser” is 
near the Arab village of Abou Chouclé, just where it ought to be. 
Arabic “inscriptions,” moreover, are of high value in determining 
ancient customs. Through one of these, M. Ganneau has been 
privileged to learn the exact length of a “Sabbath day’s journey.” 

But even more important than this is a knowledge of the 
Jfellahin, the country people of Palestine, which ordinary travel- 
lers who rarely go off from the regular paths, and are hampered 
by the obstinacy and the lies of their “drayman,” cannot gain. 
M. Ganneau discusses at some length the question of the descent 
of these people. He makes them out to be a heterogeneous 
mingling of Canaanites, Hebrews, Assyrians, Egyptians, and other 
races, descendarts of those whom the Arabs conquered, who have 
taken the language and the religion of their conquerors. Tact 
and perseverance may get a great deal out of them, but direct 
questioning only puts them on their guard. But the traditions of 
these people, Canaanite in their origin, throw light on the pre- 
Israelite religion, and upon the names of sacred places. Several 
instances of this are given by M. Ganneau from his own notes. 
The women of the fellahin, especially, deserve careful study. 
The “arsenal of idolatry,” which Isaiah describes and denounces, 
is still to be found in their wardrobe. And the men still speak 
with contempt of certain ridiculous practices, as “women’s work,” 
—*“ Choughl nisouan.” 

M. Ganneau thinks that researches in Palestine cannot be 
prosecuted too vigorously in the passion for “improvement” 
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which has reached the Sacred Land, and threatens to destroy its 
relics and its landmarks. In a little time all the remains of the 
ancient ages will be swept away. He hears the odd echo of the 
cry of Rachel —“ the Biblical Niobe” — in the ery of the railway 
conductor,—“ Bethlehem! Train stops ten minutes! Passengers 
for the Dead Sea change cars!” When that alarm is given, 
good-by to more discoveries! But will not the excavations for 
the railway bring to light a good deal of buried treasure? Doubt- 
less a great many timid souls in the ancient time used, like the 
unprofitable servant in the parable, the ground as the place of 
deposit for their store of jewels and trinkets; and railway 
digging may discover with less expense what now the religious 
and scientific delvers seek with such fruitless pain and toil. 
Works of art may not be found; Schliemann has no motive to dig 
in Galilee or Judea. But that there is great weight of silver and 
gold, in shekels and “talents” which has been hidden there in the 
soil since the days of the Captivities, can hardly be doubted. If 
the wretched Jews who go to find a grave on the slope of Olivet, 
would only set themselves to unearth these deposits, they would 
be more prosperous in their search than the credulous Yankees 
who vainly seek for the lost wealth of Capvain Kidd and his 
pirates. 


Cc. H. Be 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. Each month brings some new treatise on the book of Job, 
now a translation, now a commentary, now a critical dissertation, 
now a sharp polemic. Following close upon the combative 
treatise of Carl Budde, is the quiet discussion of Dr. J. Barth 
(Beitrige zur Erklirung des Buches Job) which is much less 
dogmatic. It is asmall book in two parts. The first attempts the 
difficult task of fixing the age of the writing. Very ingeniously 
the critic shows points of apparent relationship between Job and 
the prophetic books and the Book of Proverbs, sayings and allu- 
sions which seem to prove that the poet was acquainted with 
these books; and so limiting the time in which he must have 
lived. These indications are not seldom very obscure and indefi- 
nite, and no one but a close observer would discover them. But 
Herr Barth finds reason to conclude from them that the Book of 
Job was written between the time of Obadiah and Jeremiah! His 
reasoning is hardly conclusive. 
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The second part of the book is given mainly to pointing out 
defective and mistaken renderings of other commentators in 
which the solid Hebrew learning and nice critical skill of the 
writer appear to good advantage. His interpretations sometimes 
restore old and discredited renderings. Barth’s book is much 
smaller that that of Budde, but has, in its way, merits as sub- 
stantial. 

2. All the deliverances of the liberal school of German theolo- 
gians are not to be commended. And surely the six lectures of 
the famous preacher of the Reformed Church of Saint Martin in 
Bremen (der Apostel Paulus) are the most extraordinary of all 
the numerous recent analyses of the great Apostle. Dr. Moritz 
Schwalb professes to admire the Apostle for his energy, his 
strong will, his ardent zeal, and his fine executive qualities. Yet he 
has no scruple in overturning the common notion of his saintliness, 
his wisdom, his fairness, and his disinterestedness. In Schwalb’s 
book Paul appears as a trickster, a bigot, a cunning intriguer, 
quite willing to lie, and with all his talk about faith, more a 
sceptic than a believer. His mind was weakened by his crazy 
visions. His scheme of dogma was a mass of wild fancies, and he 
really did not know well what he was talking about. His influ- 
ence upon the world has certainly been great, and he, much more 
than Jesus, is the founder of the Christian religion. But it is 
very doubtful if he has not injured Christianity more than he has 
helped it, and done the world vast harm by fastening upon a false 
type of piety. The Apostle to the Gentiles, as here presented, is 
a “new creature,” and the praise given to such a person is out of 
place and ridiculous. Baur would hardly accept the picture of 
Schwalb as a copy of his Paul, and this echo of the Tibingen voice 
has a very harsh sound. 

8. As Herr Ernst Wérner, in his volumes of lectures, has by no 
means proved that the Epistle to the Hebrews was the work of 
Paul, it seems not like a German to take that fact for granted in 
the title of his book, Der Brief St. Pauli an die Hebrder ausge- 
legt. He evidently wishes to differ here from the best-known 
critics, yet he gives no substantial reasons for his difference. But 
he is clear that Apollos did not write the Epistle, and he holds 
that it was written by an Apostle at any rate, and for the Chris- 
tian Jews in Palestine; and possibly, too, in their native language! 
Worner is better as a verbal critic than as a judge of the author- 
ship or purpose of the Epistle. He catches the spirit of the 
15 
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analogies and illustrations, and sees the exalted idea that the 
Apostle had of the mission of the Christ and his relation to the 
types and promises of the Old Dispensation. Wérner was a 
scholar of the famous Bech, and adopted the opinions and 
methods of his master. His volume, published posthumously, is a 
tribute to one of the most devout of the younger teachers of 
Switzerland, whose early death was a serious loss to the Evangeli- 
cal community of Ziirich. But to New Testament interpretation 
it cannot be said to bring anything of special value, or to add 
anything important to the redundant commentaries on a treatise 
so hard to understand as the Letter to the Hebrews. 

4. We had just welcomed from a New York publisher a new 
edition of the select works of Tertullian, edited by an American 
Professor, as a specimen of the “ Christian classics,” and intended 
as a text-book of what, perhaps, we may call “consecrated Latin,’ 
The German edition, to which Ernest Klussmann has added criti- 
cal notices, has no proper purpose of pedagogy, and only aims to 
restore the text and explain the meaning of the African fanatic in 
his book about the theatric plays (Q Septimii Florentis Tertulli- 
ani libellus de Spectaculis). This is one of the most character- 
istic of Tertullian’s tracts, showing the narrowness of his zeal, his 
vehement invective, the power of his sarcasm, and his intolerance. 
Klussmann is a better critic than theologian, and is more inter- 
ested in the language than the opinions of the passionate father. 
It is a little singular that this heretic Montanist, who died in his 
heresy, should have now a good orthodox reputation, and should 
rank as well as any of the saints and the martyrs, in spite of his 
extravagant dogma and his harsh morality. 

5. In our time Islam is not only treated as one of the great 
religions of the world, but even allowed to be a rival, we might 
almost say a branch, of the Christian religion. And it is refresh- 
ing to learn that the religion of Mohammed, quite as much as the 
religion of Christ, has been from the beginning divided among a 
multitude of sects, and suffered from corruptions. Islam has had 
reformers who have departed widely from its original tenats, 
sometimes in the direction of fanaticism and superstition, some- 
times in the direction of freethought. In the history of the Arab 
religion, rationalists and radicals, as well as ascetics, have a large 
place. The book of Herr Wilhelm Spitta, zur Geschichte Abw'l- 
Hasan Al Asaris, gives the story of the life and influence of one 
of the most eminent of these reformers, who after preaching 
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liberal doctrines of the most positive kind until he was forty years 
old, was moved to reéxamine the faith, and turned away to ortho- 
doxy of an extreme sort, recanting all his errors and heresies, and 
going back zealously to the teaching of his childhood, even, 
according to the legend, cursing on his death-bed the heresy of 
which he had been the chosen champion as the most abominable 
of lies. El-Ashari to-day is one of the famous saints of the 
orthodox Moslem religion; and his renunciation of his infidelity 
is one of the convincing proofs of the sound Sunnetic doctrine. 

6. The ignorant and fanatical sects have usually some one theo- 
logian who dictates their faith, is their peculiar boast for his 
learning and genius, and is their oracle, if not their saint. In the 
last century the sect of the Philadelphians in Hesse Cassel was 
the most conspicuous ecclesiastical phenomenon, and was formida- 
ble in its pretensions as in its hold upon popular superstition. 
Happily —it has died out—there is not one Philadelphian left in 
the little State, and the very name is almost forgotten. But their 
noted man, Heinrich Horche, comes again to the front in the 
entertaining monograph of Herr C. W. H. Hochhuth (Heinrich 
Horche und die philadelphischen Gemeinden im Hessen). The 
life of this noted preacher was written more than a hundred 
years ago by Haas, but it is entirely out of print, and the new 
book of Hoehhuth will revive a legend almost blotted out. It 
has been drawn up from manuscript documents as well as from 
scattered publications. The Philadelphians and their preacher 
have no significan¢e in the history of religious thought or growth, 
but make a curious chapter in the history of confident religious 
ignorance. One may compare this book of Hochhuth with the 
lives of Moody and Sankey, and the reports of the meetings of 
the Second Adventists to see how history repeats itself, and that 
there is nothing new under the sun. The “Christians” and Elder 
Summerbell in our time make us think of the Philadelphians and 
Horche of Cassel in the eighteenth century. 

7. In no nation has the mischievous interference of the Jesuits 
been more busy, and its disastrous result more evident, than in 
Austria. The baleful influence of that black brotherhood —men 
without a country, servile tools of a foreign power—has more 
than anything else kept Austria behind the civilized nations, and 
hindered the material and spiritual prosperity of that realm. And 
now that the burden is thrown off, and the eyes of the rulers are 


open, skilful writers hasten to expose the arts and the iniquities 
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of this instrument of despotism. The solid work of Johann Kelle 
(die Jeswiten-Gymnasien in Cisterreich) brings testimonies from 
the mouths of the Jesuit writers to convict them of perverting 
the methods of public education and outraging the laws in the 
prosecution of their schemes. Though the development of these 
plans has not as yet become apparent on this side of the ocean, 
the experience of the European monarchies is a warning to our 
republic. The Jesuit fraternity is a leopard whose spots cannot 
be cast off, and whose nature and methods are as unchanging as 
the dogma of the Catholic Church. No institution can be more 
out of place and uncongenial in a republic. And the libraries of 
Europe, which Herr Kelle has used to good purpose in the pre- 
paration of his book, bear the most ample testimony to the 
artifices and schemes of these indefatigable intriguers. 

8. Allgemeine Kirchliche Chronik, 1876. More than twenty 
years ago we announced the enterprise of Dr. Karl Matthes in 
issuing the first number of an annual, Chronicle of the Church, 
which should be at once impartial, comprehensive, and accurate. 
Now we have to include in our summary the twenty-third of 
these annual issues! The first editor has passed on; but his 
place is well supplied by Dr. August Werner who has an equal 
industry, fairness, and patience; and the Chronicle for no year is 
more complete and more trustworthy than that of the year 1876. 
As we have followed the course of the successive editions, it has 
been cheering to note the steady progress in Germany of liberal 
religious thought. The statements of this Chronicle, edited by 
an orthodox man, and vouched for by the orthodox community, 
are a sufficient refutation of the cool assertions of the Rev. Joseph 
Cook, that rationalism is dying out in Germany, and that the 
reaction towards the old creeds is increasing. On the contrary, 
both in the Protestant and Catholic churches there is the amplest 
evidence in this Chronicle of the growth of freethought. The 
Protestantenverein, which is as much Unitarian as anything in 
Europe or America that has the Unitarian name, has become 
within a few years a most important element in the liberal 
thought of Germany. The “Old Catholic” movement has not 
ended in nothing, as it was predicted. And the words from 
France and Italy are of heresy in the chief seats of the Christian 
Synagogue. Liberalism in this Chronicle is allowed the title of 
“Evangelical.” The Chronicle is most valuable to own and to 
consult. 





